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A FOREST HOME. 


They call our dwelling lonely but they err ; 
We have companions in the very winds 
That wake the oak's rich murmurs, and that stir 
The pine tree’s solemn branches ; on our minds 
Fall images of beauty day by day ; 
And sounds of wildest, natural music mould 
Our inmost thoughts to peace, and steal away 
All fancies that might make the heart grow cold. 


The glory the autumnal sunset brings, 
The shadows of the changeful ciouds that sweep 
Above the trees, as o’erthe lyre’s sweet strings 
Runneth a master hand, arousing deep, 
Undream’d-of harmony ; the varied wouds, 
That like a wreath of triumph crown yon hill ;— 
All these have power to cheer our sadder moods, 
And make our hours of joy more joyful still. 


Alas! these words are all too cold and weak, 
They tell but of our joy the lesser part ; 
Would that a voice were given us to speak 
The hidden music breathing at the heart, 
The thousand lovely Wo that leap to life, 
And, like sweet spirits, haunt this solitude,— 
The freedom, the forgetfulness of strife,— 
Pain soothed, grief hushed, and care almost subdued. 


Deem not it is in vain that daily thus 
The soul holds commune with the beautiful ; 
Not only all the past has left with us 
Of sorrow or of care, grows calm and dull, 
Not this alone ; for half uncensciously, 
We gather up a blessed treasure-store 
Of sights and sounds, whose beauty shall not die, 
But haunt the secret heart for ever more ! 


Oor forest lonely? There are kingly oaks 
Lifting their rugged branches as of old, 
When in their shadow rang the battle.strokes 
Ot _xvarrior-men, long ages dead and cold ; 
The Birch-tree waves ite treeses in the breeze, 
Th’ unchanging pine defies the tempest’'s power, 
The stately beech, a queen amoung the trees, 
Flings from her moss-grown stems a golden shower. 


There are shy deer that glide across our sight, 
Or pause with lifted neck and glowing eye ; 

There are wild owls, that oftentimes at night, 
From tree to tree give out their cheerful cry. 

Yea, many a happy creature round us dwells, 
And we have caught an echo in their bliss, al 

And learned to love their haunts, their woods, their dells, 
And e’en a home they deem so lone as this! 


At even-tide, whene’er the driving rain 

Hides trom our view the fair autumnal scene, 
Rushing like white-robed ghosts in rapid train, 

Then turn we from what is, to what has deen. 
Some gorgeous history of olden time 

Unfolds its pageants to our gladdened sight, 
Or poet’s lay, with sweet returning chime, 

Fills the hushed soul with beauty and delight. 


Nor deem a home is lonely where a child— 

A gay and happy child—in joy doth move ; 
Earth has no other sound so giad and wild 

As is an infant’s laughter; mirth and love 
Beam from a young child’s presence ; and ’tis well 

(E’en by the pow’r Love gives to sympathise), 
Our worldly wisdom for awhile to quell, 

And look around us through a child’s pure eyes. 


And still, as Time glides on, we ever feel 
’Twas wisely done to make our dwelling here, 
And take to heart such joys as cannot dent 
Like shadows from our grasp ; more and more dear, 
And far more beaatiful, doth Nature seem 
To thera who daily meet her face to face, 
And learn from her the bliss, that, like a dream, 
Robes common things with beauty and with grace. 


LOVE, MUSIC AND MIRTH. 


A fig for Philosophy’s rules, 
Our stay is too brief upon earth, 
To spare any time in the schools, 
Save those of Love, Music, and Mirth: 
Yes! theirs is the exquisite lore 
We can learn in life’s summer by heart, 
While the winter of gloomy fourscore 
Leaves us fools in Philosophy’s art. 
Oh ! surely if life's but a day, 
’Tis vain o’er dull volames to pine : 
Let the sage choose what studies he may, 
But Mirth, Love, and Music be mine. 


What a fool was the Chaldean seer 
Who studied the planets afar— 

While the bright eye of woman is near— 
My book be that beautiful star ! 

The lore of the planets who seeks, 
Is years in acquiring the art, 

While the language dear woman’s eye speaks 
Is learned in a minute by heart. 

Then surely if life’s but a day, 
’Tis vain o'er dull volumes to pine : 

Let the stars be Ais hook as they may, 
But the bright eye of woman be mine! 


The Chemist may learnedly tell 
Of the treasures his art can unmask : 


But the grape juice has in it a spell, 
Which is all of his lore that I ask. 
In gazing on woman’s bright eyes 
I feel the astronomer’s bliss ; 
And chemistry’s happiest prize 
I find in a goblet like this., 
Then fill up—if life’s but a day, 
What foo] o’er dull volumes would pine ? 
Love and Mirth we can lear on the way, 
And to praise them in Mysic be mine ! 





heh | 
| 
ANDRE'S REQUEST. 
It is not the fear of death | 
That damps my brow; 
It is not for another breath 
I ask thee now. 
I can die with a lip unstirred, 
And a quiet heart 
But let this prayer be heard 
Ere [ depart. 


| 


{ can give up my mother’s look, 
My sister’s kiss; 

I can think of love—yet brook 
A death like this! 

I can give up the young fame 
I burned to win; 

All but the spotless name 
[ glory in. 


Thine is the power to give, 
Thine to deny ; 
Joy for the hour I live, 








‘[ hate being reconciled to a surgeon,’ said she, pettishly. 

‘Why so, I pray 7’ 

‘Oh! you know, when one quarrels with an officer, the poor fellow may be 
killed before one sees him again, and it’s always a@ad thought, that—but your 
doctor, nothing ever heppens to him; you're sure to see him, with his white 
apron, and his horrid weapons, a hundred times after, and one is always sorry 
for having forgiven such a cruel wretch.’ 

*Come, come! Mademoiselle! you bear us all an ill-will for the fault of 
one, and that’s not fair. Jt was the hospital aid of the sixth, Monsieur, a hand- 
some _ too, who did not fal! in love with her after her wound. A ‘slight 
scratch.° 

‘ A slight seratch, do you call it?’ said I, indignantly, as I perceived the poor 
girl’s eyes fill at the raillery of her tormentor. 

‘Ah! Monsieur has seen it, then,’ said he maliciously. ‘A thousand par- 
dons. I have the honour to wish you both adieu ;’ and with that, and a smile 
of most impertinent meaning, he took his leave. 

* How silly to be vexed for so little, Minette,’ said I, approaching and en- 
deavouring to console her. 

‘Well! but to call my wound a scrateh,’ said she. *Was it not too bad, 
and I the only vivandiere of the army that ever felt a bullet,’ and with that she 
turned away her head, but [ could see as she wiped her eyes, that she cared 
iess for the sarcasm on her wounded shoulder than the insult to her wounded 
heart. Poor girl, she looked sick and pele the whole day after. 

We learned in the course of the day that some cavalry detachments would 
pass early on the morrow, thus allowing us sufficient time to provide ourselves 
with horses, and make other arrangements for the march. These we succeeded 
in doing to our satisfaction : I being fortunate enough to secure the charger of 
an Austrian prisoner; Mademoiselle being already adiuirably mounted with her 
palfrey. Occupied with these details the day passed rapidly over, and the hour 
for supper drew near without my feeling how the time slipped past. At last the 
welcome meal made its appearance, and with it Mademoiselle herself. I 
could not help remarking that her toilette displayed a more than common at- 
tention : her neat Parisian cap—her collar, with its deep Valenciennes lace, and 





Calmness to die. 

By all the brave should cherish— 
By my dying breath— 

I ask that I may perish 
With a soldier’s death ! 


TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS.’ 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

‘ What is it, Minette ?’ said I, for the third time, a# I saw her lean her head 
from vut the narrow casement, and look down into the valley beside the river 
—‘ what do you see there 7” 

‘I see a regiment of infantry coming along the road from Ulm,’ said she, 
after a pause, ‘and now I perceive the lancers are following them, and the ar- 
tillery too, Ah! and farther again | see a great cloud of dust. Mére de Ciel! 
how tired and weary they all look! It surely cannot be a march in retreat; 
and now I tnink of it, they have uo baggage, nur any wagons with them.” 

‘That was a bugle call, Minette! Did you not hearit!’ 

‘ Yes—it’s a halt for a few minutes. Poor fellows, they are sadly exhausted ; 
they cannot even reach the side of the way, but are lying down on the very 
road [can bearitno longer. I must tind out what it all means,’ So saying, 
she threw a mantle which, Spanish fashion, she wore round her head, over her, 
and hurried from the room. % 

For some time I waited patiently for her return; but when half an hour 
elapsed, [ arose and crept to the window. A succession of rocky precipices 
descended frum the terrace on which the house stood, down tothe very edge 
of the, Danube, and from the point where | sat, the view extended for miles in 
every direction. What then was my astonishment, to see the wide plain, not 
marked by regular columns in marching array, but covered with straggliag 
detachments, hurrying onward as if without order or discipline. Here, was an 
infantry battalion mixed up with a cavalry corps—the foot soldiers endeavour. 
ing to keep up with the ambling trot of the dragoons; there, the ammunition 
wagons were covered with weary soldiers, too tired to march. Most of the 
men were without their firelocks, which were piled in a confused heap on the 
limbers of the guns. No merry chant—no burst of warlike music cheered 
them on. They seemed like the scattered fragments of a routed army hur- 
rying onward in search of some place of refuge—sad and spiritless 

‘Can he have been beaten 1’ was the fearful thought that flashed across me, 
asi gazed. ‘Have the bold legions that were never vanquished succumbed 
at last! Oh, no! no!—i’ll not believe it ;’ and while a glow of fever warmed 
my whole blood, I buckled on my sabre, and taking my shako, prepared to 
issue forth Scarcely had | reached the door, with tottering limbs, when I saw 
Minette dashing up the steep street at the top speed of her pony, while she 
flourished above her head a great placard, and waved it to and fro. 

‘The news! the news!’ cried I, bursting with anxiety. ‘Are they advanc- 
ing ; or is it a retreat?’ 

* Read that !’ said she, throwing me a large sheet of paper, headed with the 
words, ‘ ProcuamaTion a LA GRaNDk Armxs,' inhuge letters. ‘Read that! 
for I’ve no breath left to tell you.’ 

Sousiers—The campaign so gloriously begun will soon be completed. One 
victory, and the Austrian empire, so great but a week since, will be humbled 
in the dust. Hasten on, then: forced marches, by day and night, will attest 
your eagerness to meet the enemy ; and let the endeavour of each regiment 
be to arrive soonest on the field of battle,’ 

‘ Minette !—dearest Minette !’ said I, as I threw my arms around her neck, 
‘ this is, indeed, good news.’ 

‘Gently, gently, monsieur !’ said she, smiling, while she disengaged herself 
from my sudden embrace. * Very good news, without doubt ; but I don't think 
that there is any mention in the bulletin about embracing the vivandieres of the 
army.’ 

* At a moment like this, Minette ! F 

‘ The best thing to dois, to make up one’s baggage, and join the march,’ said 
she, very steadily, proceeding at the same time to put her plan into execution. 
While J gave her all assistance in my power, the doctor entered to inform us, 
that all the wounded who were then not sufficiently restored to return to duty, 
were to be conveyed to Munich, where general military hospitals had been 
established, and that he himself had received orders to repair thither, with his 
sick detachment, in which my name was enrolled. 

* You'll keep your old friend, Francois, company, Lieutenant Burke—he is 
able to move at Jast.’ 

‘Francois!’ said I, in an ecstacy; ‘and will he, indeed, recover?’ 

‘I have little doubt of it ; though certainly he’s not likely to act as Maitre 
d'armes again. You've spoiled his ‘ tierce —though not before it cost the army 
some of the prettiest fellows I ever saw; but as to yourself P 

‘As for me; I'll march with the army. I feel perfectly recovered ; my 
arm F 

‘Oh! as for monsicur's arms,’ said mademoiselle, ‘I'll anewer for it, they are 
quite at his majesty’s service.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said the doctor, knowingly. ‘I thought it would come to that. 
Weil, well! mademoiselle, don’t look saucy. Let us part good friends, for 

















once in eur lives.’ 


her ¢ablier, so coquettishly embroidered, were all signs of an unusuai degree of 
care, and though she was pale and in low spirits, | never saw her look so 
pretty. 
| All my efforts to make her conversant were, however, in vain. Some secret 
| weight lay heavily on her spirits, and not even the stirring topics of the coming 
| campelge could awaken one spark of her enthusiasm. She evaded, too, every 
allusion to the following day's march, or answered my questions about it with 
| evident constraint. Tired at last with endeavouring to overcome her silent 
| mood, I affected an alr of chagrin, thinking to pique her by it; but she merely 
remarked, that | appeared weary, and that as | had a long journey before me, 
it were as well I should retize early. 

The marked coolness of her manner at this moment; struck me so forcibly, 
that I began really to feel scme portion of the iil temper I affected, and with 
the crossness of an over-petted child, | arose to withdraw at onee. 

‘ Good-bye, monsieur—geod night, I mean,’ said she, blushing slightly. 
| *Good-night, mademoiselle,’ said I, taking her hand coldly as I spoke. ‘I 
trust I may tind you in better spirits to-merrow.’ 

* Good-night—adieu,’ said she hastily ; and before I could add a word, she 
was gone. a 


‘ She is a strange girl,’ thought J, as I found myself he my- 
self to think whether anything f could have dropped hed offen er. But no; 
we had parted a few hours before the best friends in the world: nothing had 
then occurred to which I could attribute this sudden ahange. I[ had often re- 
marked the variable character of her disposition ; the flashes of gaiety, mingled 
with outbursts of sorrow—the playful moods of fancy, alternating with moments 
of deep melancholy ; and, after all, this might be one of them. 

With these thoughts I threw myself on my bed, but couid not sleep. At 
one minute my brain went on puzzling about Minette, and her sorrow ; at the 
next, I reproached myself for my own harsh, unfeeling manner to the poor giri, 
and was actually on the eve of arising to seek her, and ask her pardon. At 
last sleep came, and dreams too ; but, strange enough, they were of the distant 
land of my boyhood, and the hours of my youth—of the old house in which I 
was born, and its well-remembered rooms. | thought I was standing before my 
father, while he scolded me for some youthful transgression ; I heard his words 
as though they were really spoken, as he told me that I should be an outcast 
and a wanderer, without a friend, a house, or home; that whilst others reaped 
wealth and honours, I was destined to be a castaway : and in the torrent of my 
grief I awoke. 

When our sleep leaves its strong track in our waking moments, we dread 
to sleep again, for fear the whole vision should come back; and thus | sat 
down beside the window, and fell into a long train of thought. The images of 
my dream were uppermost in my mind, and every little incident of childhood, 
long lost to memory, came now fresh before me—the sorrows of my school- 
years, unrelieved by a sense of love awaiting me at home ; the clinging to all 
who seemed to feel or care for me, and the heart-sickening sorrow when I 
| found that what I mistook for affection was merely pity; all save one—my 
'mother. Her mild, sad looks, so seldom cheered by a ray of pleasure, I re. 
| member well how they fell on me! with such a thrilling sensation at my heart, 
‘such a gosh of thankfulness as I have felt then. Oh! if they who live with 
children knew how needful it is to open their heartsto all the little sorrows and 
woes of infant life ; to teach confidence, and to feed hope ; to train up the creep- 
ing tendrils of young desire, and not to suffer them to li# straggling and tangled 
on the earth—what a happier destiny would fall to the lot of many whose mis- 
fortunes in life date from the crushed spirit of childhood. 

My mother !—I thought of her, as she would bend over me at night, her last 
kiss pressed on my brow—the healing balm of some sorrow, for which my sobs 
were still breaking ; her pale, worn cheek ; her white dress ; her hand so blood- 
less and tranparent, the very emblem of her era tears started to my 
eyes, and rolled heavily along iny cheek, my chest heaved, and my heart beat, 
till 1 could hear it. At this moment a slight rustle stirred the leaves. | listen- 
ed, for the night was calm and still; not a breeze moved. Again I heard it 
close beside the window, on the little terrace which ran along the building, and 
occupied the narrow space beside the edge of the rock. Before | could imagine 
what it meant, a figure in white glided from the shade of the trees, and ap- 
proached the window. ;So excited was ny mind, so wrought up my imagina- 
tion by the circumstances of my dream, and the thoughts that followed, that I 
cried out ina voice of ecatacy—' My mother!’ Suddenly the apparition stood 
still, and then as rapidly retreated, and was lost to view in the dark foliage. 
Maddened with intense excitement, I sprang from the window, and leaped out 
on the terrace. I called aloud—I ran about wildly, untmindful of the fearful 
precipice that yawned beside me. I searched every bush, I crept beneath eac, 
tree, but nothing could I detect. The cold perspiration poured down my face 
my limbs trembled with a strange dread of I knew not what; I felt as if mad- 
ness was creeping over me, and I struggled with the thought, and tried to calm 
my troubled brain. Wearied and faint, I gave up the pursuit at last, and 
throwing myself on my bed, I sak exhausted into the heavy slumber whieh 
only tired nature knows. 

* The sous- Lieutenant Burke,’ said « groff voice, awakening me suddenly 
from my sleep, while by the light of the lantern he held in his hand I recognzi- 
ed the figure of an orderly sergeant, in full equipment. 

* Yea—wha; then’ said I, in some amazement at the summons. 
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‘This is the order of march, sir, for the invalid detachment, under your 
command.’ 

‘How so—I have no orders?’ 

‘ They are here, sir.’ ; 

So saying, he presented me with a letter from the assistant adjutant of the 
corps, with instructions for the conduct of forty men, invalided, trom different 
regiments, and now on their way to Lintz. The paper was perfectly 1egutar, 
setting forth tne names of the soldiers, and their several corps, together with 
the daily marches, the halts, and distances. My only surprise was how this 
service so suddenly devolved on me, whose recovery could only have been re- 
ported a few hours before. " 

‘ When shsl! I muster the detachment, sir,’ said the sergeant, interrupting me 
in the midst of my speculations. é ' 

‘Now—at once. It is past five o'clock. I see Lauganau is mentioned as 
our first halting place; we can reach it by eight.’ . 

The moment the sergeant withdrew, | srose and dressed for the road, anxious 
to inform mademoiselle as early as possivie of this sudden order of march. 
When | entered the saloon, I found to my surprise that the breakfast-table was 
all laid and everything ready. What can this mean, said |; has she heard it 
already! At the same instant I caught sight of the door of her chamber lying 

wide open. | approached and looked in; the room was empty ; the various 
trunks and boxes, the little relics of military glory I remembered to have seen 
with her, were al, gone. Minette hid departed. When or whither, I knew 
not! ! burried through the building, from room to room, without meeting any 
one. The door was open, and I passed out into the dark street, where all was 
still and silent as the grave. I hastened to the stable ; my horse, ready equip- 
ped and saddled, was feeding, but the stall beside him was empty—the pony of 
the vivendiere was gone. While many a thought flashed on my brain as to 
her fate, I tortured my mind to remember each circumstanee of our last meet- 
ing—every word and every look; and as I called to my memory the pettish 
anger of my manner towards her, I grew sick at heart, and hated myself for ny 
own cold ingratitude. All her little acts of kindness, her tender care, her un. 
wearying good-nature, were before me I thought of her as I had seen her 
often in the silence of su@might, when waking from some sleep of pain, she sat 
beside my bed, her hand pressed on my heated forehead ; her low, clear voice 
was in my ear; her soft, mild look, beaming with hope and tender pity. Poor 
Minette, had I then offended you—was such the return I made for all your 
kindness? 

* The men are ready, sir,’ said the sergeant, entering at the moment. 

‘ She is gone,’ said I, following out my own sad train of thought, and point- 
ing to the vacant stall where her pony used to stand. 

* Mademoiselle Minette——’ 

‘Yes, what of her—where is she ?” 

* Marched with the cuirassier brigade that passed here last night at twelve 
e’clock. She seemed very ill, sir, and the officer made her sit on one of the 
wagons.’ 

* Which road did they take ?’ 

‘They crossed the river and moved away towards the forest. I think 
I heard the truop sergeant say something about ~alzbourg and the Tyrol.’ 

I made no answer, but stood mate and stupified ; when I was again recalled 
to thought by his asking, if my baggage were ready forthe wagons. 

With a sullen apathy I pointed out my trunks in silence, and throwing one 
last look oa the room, the scene of my former suffering, and of much pleasure 
tov, | mounted my horse, and gave the word to move forward. 

As we passed from tne gate, | stopped to question the sous-oficier as to the 
route of the cuirassier division; but he could only repeat what the sergeant 
had already told me ; adding there were several men slightly wounded in the 
squadrons, for they had been engaged twie within the week. The gates 
closed, and we were on the high road. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


As day was breaking, we came up with a strong detachment of the cavalry 
of the guard, vroceeding to join Bessieres’ divisiun at Lintz; from them we 
learned that the main body of the army were already far in advance, several 
entire corps having marched from Linz, with the supposed intention of occu. 
pying Vienna, Ney’s division it was said was also bearing down from the T’y- 
rol; Davoust and Mortier were advancing by the left bank of the Danube, 
whilst Lannes and Marat, with an overwheiming force of light troops, had 

wshed forward two days in advance on their way to the capital. The fate of 

Im was already predicted for the Austrian city, and each day’s intelligence 
seemed to make it the more inevitable. Meanwhile, the Emperor Francis had 
abandoned the capital, and retreated on Brunn, a fortified town in Moravia, 
there to await the arrival of his ally, Alexander, hourly expected from Berlin. 

As day after day we pressed forward, our numbers coitinued to increase : a 
motley force, indeed, did we present—cavalry of every sort, from the stecl- 
clad cuirassier to the gay hussar, dragoons, chasseurs, guides, and light caval- 
ry, a!! mixed up together, aud ali eagerly recounting the several experiences 
of the campaign, as it fell under their eyes in different quarters. From none, 
however, could I learn any tidings ‘of Minette; for though known to many 
there, the detachment she had joined had taken a southerly direction, and was 
not crossed by any of the others on their march. The General D’Auvergne, I 
heard, was with the head-quarters of the emperor, then established at the mo- 
nastery of Molk, on the Danube. 

On the evening of the 13th November we arrived at Lintz, the capital of 
Upper Austria—but at the time I speak of, one vast barack : thirty-eight 
thousand troops of all arms were within its walls—not subject to the rigid vis- 
cipline and regular command of «# garrison town, but bivouacking in the open 
streets and squares ; tables were spread in the thoroughfares, at which the di- 
visions, as they arrived, took their places, a.d after refreshing themselves, tnov- 
ed on to make way forothers. The great churches were strewn w:th forage, 
and filled with the horses of the cavalry : there, might be seen the lumbering 
steeds of the cuirassicr, eating their corn from the richly-carved box of a cou- 
fessional ; here lav the travel-stained figure of a dragoon, stretched asleep 
across the steps of the altar; the litle caapelries, where the foot of the pen:. 
tent awoke no echo as it passed, now rung with the coarse jest and reckless 
ribaldry of the soldier ; parties caroused im the little sacristies; and the rude 
chorus of adrinking song now vibrated through the groined roof, where only 
the sacred notes of the organ had been heard to peal. The Hotel de Ville was 
the quartier-général, where the generals of divisions were assembled, and 
from which the orderlies rode fur.h at every moment with despatches. The 
one cry— forward'—was heard everywhere. They who before had claimed 
leave for slight wounds or illness, were now seen among their comrades, with 
bandaged arms and patched faces, eager to press on. Many whose regiments 
were in advance became incorporated fur the time with other corps, aud dis- 
mounted dragoons were often to be met with, marching with the infantry and 
mounting guard in tuin. Everything bespoke haste. The regiments which 
arrived at night, frequently moved off before day broke. The cavalry often 
were provided with fresh horses to press forward, leaving their own for the 
corps that were to follow. A great flotilla, provided with all the necessaries 
for an army on the march, moved along the Danube, and accompanied the 
troops each day ; in a word, every expedient was practised which could hasten 
the movement of the army, justifying the remark so often repeated among the 
soldiers at the time-—' Le petit Cuporal makes more vse of our legs than our 
bayonets in this campaign.’ 

On the same evening we arrived, came the news of the surprise of Vienna 
by Murat. Never was there such joy as this announcement spreed through 
the army. The act itself was one of those daring feats which only such as he 
could venture on, ard , indeed, at first seemed so miraculous, that many refused 
to credit it. Prince Aversberg, to whom the great bridge of the Danube was 
intrasted, had prepared everything for its destruction in the event of attack.— 
The whole we vf wood-work was laid with combustibles ; trains were set, the 
matches burning ; a strong battery of twelve guns, pested to command the 
bridge, oecumed the height on the right bauk, and the Austrian gunners lay, 
match in hanu. seside their pieces: but a word was needed, and the whole 
work was in a blaze. Such was the state of matters when Sebastiani pushed 
through the Faubourg of the Leopoldstadt at the head of a strong cavalry de- 
tachment, supported by some grenadiers of the gaard, and, by Murat’s orders, 
concealed his force among the narrow streets which lead to the bridge from the 
left bank of the Danube. 

This done, Lannes and Murat advanced carelessly along the bridge, which, 
from the frequent passage of couriers between the two head-quarters, had ve- 
come a species of promenade, where the officers of either side met to converse 
on the fortunes of the campaign : Cressed simply as officers of the statf, they 
strolled along till they came actually oeneath the Austrian battery, and then 
entered into conversation with the Austrian officers, assuring them that the 





. armistice was signed, and already peace proclaimed between the two coun- 


tries, The Austrians, trusting to their story, aud much interested by what they 
heard, descended from the mound, and, joining them, proceeded to walk back- 
wards and forwards along the bridge, conversing on the probable consequen- 
ces of the treaty, when suddenly turning round by chance, as they walked to- 
wards the right bank, they saw the head of a grenadier column approaching at 
the quick step. ates 

The aoe of treachery crossed their minds, and one of them rushing to 
the side of the bridge, called out to the artillerymen to fire. A movement was 
seen in the battery, the matches were uplifted, when Morat dashing forward, 
cried aloud, ‘ Reserve your fire, there is nothing to fear.’ The same instant 
the Austrian officers were surrounded ; the sappers rushing on the bridge 
cleared away the combustibles, and cut off the trains ; end the cavalry, till uow 





in concealment, Heating forward at a gallop, crossed the bridge, followed by 
the g-enadiers in a run, the Austrians, who saw their own 
gied with the French, could decide on what was to be done; while 
epringing on his horse, dashed onward at the head of the dragoons, and before 
five minutes had elapsed the battery was stormed, the gunners captured, and 
Vienna won. 

The treachery by which the bold deed was made successful, was, alas! 
deemed no stain on the achievement. But one rule of judgment existed in the 
imperial army—was the advantage on the side of France, and to the henour of 
her arms—ihat covered every flaw, no matter whether inflicted by duplicity or 
breach of faith. The habit of healing all wounds of conscience by a bulletin 
had become sc general, that men would not trust to the guidance of their own 
reason, till confirmed by some imperial proclamation : and when the Emperor 
declared a battle gained, and glory achieved, who would gainsay him! 1! this 
blind, headlong confidence, tended to lower the morale of the nation, in an 
equal degree did it make them conquerors in the field: and thus, by a strange 
decree of Providence, would it seem, were they preparing for themselves the 
terrible reverse of fortune, which—when the destinies of their leader became 
clouded, and their confidence in him shaken—was to fall on a people, who lived 
only in the mad intoxication of victory, and knew not the sterner virtues, that 
can combat with defeat. 

If dwell on these thoughts here, it is because I now felt fur the first time 
the sad deception [ had prectised on myself—and how little could I hope to 
realise in my soldier’s life, the treasured aspirations of my boyhood. Was this, 
then, indeed the career I had pictured to my mind—the chivalrous path of 
honour—was this the bold assertion of freedom I so often dreamed of? How 
few of that armed host knew anything of the causes of the war—how much 
fewer still cared forthem. No sentiment of patriotism—no devotion to the 
interests of liberty or humanity—prompted us on. Yet these were the thoughts 
first led me to the career of arms: such ambitious promptings first made my 
heart glow with the enthusiasm of a soldier. 

This gloomy disappvintment made me low-spirited and sad ; nor can I say 
where such reflections might not have led me, when suddenly a change came 
over my thoughts, by seeing a wounded soldier, who had just arrived from Mor. 
tier’s division, with news of a fierce encounter they had sustained against Ku- 
tusofs Russians. The poorfeliow was carried past in a litter—his arm had 
been amputated that same morning, and a frightful shot-wound had carried 
away part of his cheek ; still, amid all his sutfering, his eye was brilliant, and 
a smile of proud meaning was on his lips 

* Lift it up, Guillaume, let me see it again,’ said he, as they bore him along 
the crowded street. 

* What is it he wishes ?’ said 1.. ‘The poor fellow is asking for something.’ 

‘Yes, mon Lieutenaat. It is the sabre d'honneur the Emperor gave him 
this morning—he likes to look at it every now and then—he says ne doesn’t 
mind the pain, when he sees that before him—and it’s natural, too.’ 

‘Such is glory,’ said I to myself; ‘and he who feels this in his heart, has 
no room for other thoughts.’ 

‘Oh give me the trumpet’s blast, 
And the champ of the charger prancing ; 
Or the whiz of the grape-shot flying past, 
That’s music meet for dancing, 
‘Tralararala,’ 
sang a wild looking voltigeur, as he capered along the street, keeping time to 
his rude song with the tramp of his feet. 

‘Ha! there goes a fellow from the Faubourg,’ said an officer near me. 

‘The Faubourg "’ repeated I, asking for explanation. 

‘Yes, tobe sure. ‘ihe Faubourg Si. Antoine supplies all the reckless devils 
of the army—one of them would corrupt a regiment; and so, the best thing 
to do is, to keep them as much together as possible. ‘The voltigeurs have little 
else—and proof is, they are the cleverest corps in the service ; aud if they could 
be kept from picking aad stea ing, lying, drinking, and gambling— here’s not 
aan might not be a general of division in time. There goes another.’ As 
he spoke, a fellow passed by with a goose under his arm, followed by a woman 
most vuciferously demanding restitution—while he only amused himself by re- 
plying with a mock courtesy—deploring in sad terms the unhappy necessities 
of war, and the cruel hardships of a campaign. 

* It’s no use punishing those fellows,’ said the officer: ‘ they desert in whole 
companies, if you send one to the salle de police; and sv, we have only one 
resource, which is, to throw them pretty much in advance, and leave their 
chastisement to the enemy : and sooth to say, they ask for nothing better them. 
selves.’ 

Thus, even these fellows seemed to have their own sentiment of glory—a 
problem which, the more [ reasoned over, tho more puzzled did I become. 

While a hundred conjectures were hourly in circulation, none, save those 
immediately around the person of Napoleon, could possibly divine the quarter 
where the great blow was to be struck—althougn all were in expectation of the 
orders tu prepare for battle. News would reach us of marchings and counter. 
marchings—of smart skirmishes here, and prisoners taken there—yet could we 
not form the slightest conception of where the chief force of the euemy lay— 
por what the direction to which our own army was pointed. Indeed, our troops 
seemed to scatter on every side. Marmont, with a strong force, was despatch- 
ed towards Gratz, where it was said the Archduke Charles was ai the head of 
a considerable army. Davoust moved on Hungary, and occupied Presbourg. 
Bernadotte retraced his steps towards the Upper Danube, ‘o hold the Archduke 
Frederick in check, who had escaped from Uim with ten thousand men. Mor- 
tier’s corps, harassed and broken by the engagement with Kutusof, were barely 
sufficient to garrison Vienna. While Soult, Launes, and Murat, pushed for. 
ward towards Moravia, witha strong cavalry force, and some battalions of the 
guard. In fact, the whole army was scattered like an exploded shell—nor 
could we see the meens by which its wide-extended fragments were to be uni- 
ted ata moment—much less, divine the spot to whicn their combined force 
was to be directed. 

Had these Russians been fabulous creatures of a legend, instead of men of 
mortal mould, they could scarcely have been endowed with more attributes of 
ubiquity than we conferred on them: sometimes we believed them at one side 
of the Danube—sometimes at the other: now, as encamped in the mountain 
regions of Moravia. Yesterday, came the news that they laid down their arms, 
and surrendered as prisoners of war: to-day, we heard of them as having for- 
ced back our advanced posts, and carried off several squadrons prisoners. At 
length came the positive information, that the allied armies were in canton. 
ments around Olmutz, while Napoleon had pushed forward to Brunn, a place 
of considerable strength, communicating by the high road with the Russian 
headquarters. It was no longer doubtful, then, where the great game was 
to be decided, and thither the various battalions were now directed, by march- 
es day and night. 

On the 29th of November, our united detachments, now numbering several 
hundred men, arrived at Brunn. I lost no time in repairing to the head. 
quarters, where I found General D'Auvergne deeply engaged with the details 
of the force under his command—his brigade had been placed under the 
orders of Murat—and it was well known, the prince gave little rest or re- 
spite to those in his command. From him | learned that three days of un- 
successful negociation had just passed over, and that the Emperor had now 
resolved on a great battle. Indeed, every moment was critical. Russia had 
assumed a decidedly hostile aspect: the Swedes were moving to the south : 
the Archduke Charles, by a circuitous route, was on the march to join the 
Russian army, to whose aid fresh reinforcements were daily arriving: and 
Beuningsen was hourly expected with more Under these circumstances a 
battle was inevitable—aud such a one as, by its result, must conclude the war 

‘This much did [ learn from the old general as we rode over the field together, 
examining with caution the nature of the ground, and where it offered facilities, 
and where it presented obstacles, to the movements of cavalry. Such were the 
. ders issued that morning by Napoleon to the generals of brigade, who might 
.ow be seen traversing the plain, with their staffs, in every direction. As we 
moved along we could discover in the distance the dark columns of the enemy. 
marching not towards us, but ina southerly direction towards our extreme right. 
This movement attracted the attention of several others, and more than one 
aide-de-camp was dispatched to Bruun, to bring the inelligence to the 
Emperor. 

The same evening couriers departed in every direction to Bernadotte and 
Davoust, to hasten forward at once; eveu Mortier, with his mangled division, 
was ordered to abandon Vienna to a division of Marmont's army, and move on 
to Brunn, and now the great work of concentration began. Meanwhile the 
Russians advanced, and on the 30th drove in an advanced post, and compelled 
our cavalry to fall back behind our position. 

The following morning the allies resumed their flank movement, and now no 
doubt could be entertained of their plan, which was, by turning our right, to cut 
us off from our Supporting columns resting at Vienna, and throw our retreat 
back upon the mountainous districts of Bohemia. In this way five massive 
columns moved past us scarce half a league distant from our advanced posts, 
numbering eighty thousand men, of which fifteen were cavalry in the most 
perfect condition. 

Our position was in advance of the fortress of Brunn; the | ead-quarters of 
the Emperor occupied a rising piece of ground, at the base of which flowed a 
small stream, a tributary to some of the numerous ponds by which the field 
was intersected. The entire ground in our front was indeed a succession 
of these small lakes, with villages interspersed, and occasionally some 
stunted woods ; great morasses extended around these ponds, through which 
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the high roads led, or such by-paths as conducted from one villag 


but rarely in large bodies. 

Our right rested on the lake of Mcritz, where Soult’s division was stationed, 
behind which, thrown back in such a manner as to escape the observation 
of the enemy, was Davoust’s corps, the reserve occupying a cliff of ground 
beside the convent of Reygern. Our left, under Lannes, occupied the bill of 
Santon, a wooded eminence, the last of a long chain of mountains running 
east and west. Above and on the crest of the height a powerful park of 
artillery was posted, and defended by strong intrenchments. A powerfal 
cavalry corps was placed at the bottom of the mountain; next came Ber- 
nadotte’s division, separated by the high road from Bruna to Olmutz from 
the division under Murat, which, besides his own cavalry, contained Uudinot’s 
grenadiers, and Bessieres’ battalions of the imperial guard; the centre and 
right being formed of Soult's division, the strongest of all; the reserve, con- 
sisting of several battalions of the guard and a strong force of artillery, being 
under the immediate orders of Napoleon, to be employed wherever cir- 
cumstances demanded. These were the dispositions for the coming battle, 
made with all the precision of troops moving On parade; .nd such was the 
discipline of the army at Boulogne, and so perfectly arranged the plans of the 
Emperor, that the ground of every regiment was marked out, and each corps 
moved into its allotted space with the regularity of some piece of mechanism. 

CHAPTER XLYIILL. 

The dispositions for the battle of Austeriiz occupied the entire day. From 
sunrise Napuleon was on horseback, visiting every position: he examined each. 
battery with the skill of an old officer of artillery ; and frequently dismounting 
from his horse, carefully noted the slightest peculiarities of the ground—re- 
marking to his statf, with an accuracy which the event showed to be prophetic, 
the nature of the struggle, as the various circumstances of the field indicated 
them to his practised mind. 

It was already late, when he turned his horse's head towards his bivouac-hut— 
a rude shelter of straw—and rode slowly through the midst of that great army- 


among the soldiers; and now around every watch-fire, the groups were kneel- 
ing to read the spirit-stirring lines by which he so well knew how to excite the 
enthusiasm of his followers. They were told ‘ that the enemy were the same 
Russian battalions they had already beaten at Hollebrunn, and on whose flying 
traces they had been marching ever since’ ‘They will endeavour,’ raid the 
proclamation, ‘to turn our right; but, in doing so, they must open their flank 
to us—need I say what will be the result! Soldiers, so long as with your 
accustomed valour, you deal death and destruction in their ranks, so long sha) 
I remain beyond the reach of fire; but let the victory prove, even for a moment, 
doubtful, your Emperor shall be in the midst of you. This day must decide 
for ever the honour of the infantry of France. Let no man leave his ranks to 
succuur the wounded—they shall be cared for by one, who never forgot his 
soldiers ; and with this victory the campaign is ended " 

Never were lines better calczlated to stimulate the energy, and flatter the 
pride of those, to whom they were addressed. It was a novei thing in a genera} 
to communicate to his army the plan of his iutended battle, and, perhaps, to 
any other than a French army, the disclosure would not have been rated as 
such a favour; but their warlike spirit and military inteliigence have ever been 
most remarkably united, and the men were delighted witu such a proof of con- 
fidence and esteem. 

A dull roar, like the sound of the distant sea, swelled along the line from the 
far right, where the convent of Reygern stood, and, growing Rieder by degrees, 
proclaimed that the Emperor was coming. 

It was already dark, but he was quickly recognized by the troops, and with 
one burst of enthusiasm they seized upon the straw of their bivouacs, and 
setting fire to it, held the blazing masses above their heads, waving them wildly 
to and fro, amid the cries of * Vive |'Empereur.’ For above a league along 
the plain, the red light flashed and giowed, marking out beneath it, the dense 
squares and squadrons of armed warriors. It was the anniversary of Napoleon’s 
coronation, and such wes the fete by which they celebrated the day. 

The Emperor rode through the ranks uncovered. Never did a prouder 
s‘nile light up his features, woile, thronging around him, the veterans of the 
Guard struggled to catch even a passing giance at him. ‘Do but look at us 
to-morrow, and keep beyond the reach of shot,’ said a ‘ grognard,’ stepping 
forward, * we’ll bring their cannon and their colours, and lay them at thy feet.’ 
The marshals themselves, the hardened veterans of so many fights, could not 
restrain their enthusiasm ; and proffers of devotion unto death accompanied 
him as he went. 

At last, all was silent in the encampment ; the soldiers slept beside their 
watch-fires, and, save the tramp of a patrol, or the ‘ gui vive’ of the sentinels, 
all was silent. The night was cold and sharp—a cutting wind blew across the 
plain, which gave way to athick mist—so thick, the seutries could scarcely 
see a dozen paces off. 

I sat in my little hovel of straw—my mind far too much excited for sleep— 
watching the stars as they peeped out one by one, piercing the grey mist, until, 
at last, the air became thin and clear, aud a frosty atmosphere succeeded to 
the weighty fog; and now, [ could trace out the vast columns, as they lay, 
thickly strewn along the plain. ‘The old general, wrapped in his cloak, slept 
suundly on his straw couch; his deep-drawn breathing showed that his rest was 
unbroken. How slowly did the time seem to creep along—I thouyht it must 
be nigh morning, and it was only a little more than midnight. Our position 
was a small rising ground about a mile in front of the lett centre, and coim- 
municating with the enemy's line by a narrow road between the marshes. 
This had been defended by a battery of four guns, with a stockade in front ; 
and along it now, for a considerable distance, a chain of sentinels were piaced, 
who should communicate any movement that they observed in the Russian 
lines, of which { was charged tu convey the earliest intelligence to the 
Quartier-genéral. ‘This duty alone would have kept me in a state of anxiety, 
had not the frame of iny mind already so disposed me; and [ could not avoid 
creeping Gut, from tine to time, to peer through the gloom, in the direction of 
the enemy’s camp, and listen with an eager ear for any sounds from that 
quarter. At last, I heard the sound of a voice at some distance off—then, a 
few minutes alter, the hurried step of feet, and a voltigeur came up, breathless 
with haste— 

‘The Russians were in motion towards the right. Our advanced post could 
hear the roli of guns and tumbrils moving along the plain, and it was evident 
their columns were in march.’ 

I knelt down and placed my ear to the ground, and almost started at the 
distinctuess with which | could hear the dull sound of the large guns as they 
were dragged along ; —the earth seemed to tremble beneath them. 
I awoke the General at once, who, resting on his arm, coolly heard my re- 
port, and having directed me to hasten to lead-quarters with the news, lay 
back again, and was asleep before T was in my saddle. At the top speed of 
my horse, [ galloped to the rear, winding my way between tbe battalions, till 
I came to a gentle rising ground, where, by the light of several large fires, that 
blazed in a circle, I could see the dismounted troops of the Chasseurs a cheval, 
who always formed the imperial body-guard. Having given the word, I was 
desired by the officer of the watch to dismount, and following him, I passed 
forward to a space in the midd'e of the circle, where, onder shelter of some 
sheafs of straw piled over each other, sat three officers, suoking beside a fire. 
‘Ha! here comes news of some sort,’ said a voice I knew at once to be Mu- 
rat’s. ‘ Well, sir, what iss!’ 
*The Russian columns are in motion, Monsieur le Marechal—the artillery 
moving rapidly towards our right.’ 
* Diantre! it’s not much more than midnight. Davoust, shall we awake the 
Emperor?’ 
‘No, no,’ said a harsh voice, as a shrivelled, hard-featured man turned round 
from the blaze, and showed a head covered by a coarse woollen cap, looking far 
more like a pirate than a marshal of France—* they'll not attack before day 
breaks. Go back,’ said he, addressing me, ‘ observe the position well, and if 
there be ary general movement towards the southward, you may report it.’ 
By the time I regained my post, all was in silence once more—either the 
Russians had arrested their march, or already their columns were out of hearing 
—nota gleam of light could I perceive along their entire position, and now, 
worn out with watching, I threw myself down among the straw, and slept 
soundly. 
‘ Tose~thesmathatle the third,’ said General D’Auvergne, shaking me by 
the$shouider, * there again—don’t you hear the guns ?” 
I listened, and could just distinguish the faint boomiag sound of far off artille- 
ry, coming up from the extreme right of our position, {Lt was still but three 
o'clock. and, although the sky was thick with stars, perfectly dark in the valley. 
Meanwhile, we could hear the galloping of cavalry, quite distinctly, in the same 
direction. 
‘Mount, Burke, and back to the Quartier-gencral—but you need not, here 
come some of the staff.’ 
‘So, D’Auvergne,’ cried a voice whose tones were strange to me, ‘they 
meditate a night-attack it would seem—or is it only trying the range of their 
uns?’ 

‘I think the latter, Monsieur le Marechal ; for I heard no small arms, and, 
even now, allis quiet ayain.’ 
‘I believe you are right,’ said he, moving slowly forward, while a number of 
officers followed at a little distance. ‘You see, D’Auvergne, how correctly 
the Emperor judged their intentions. The brunt of the battle will be about 





Reygern. But there—don’t you hear bugles in the valley !’ 


another. Here aud there were piains where cavalry might act with safety, © 


The Ordre du Jour, written at his own dictation, had just been distributed * 
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the music of our tirailleurs’ bugles arose from the glen in front 
of our centre, where, in a thick beech wood, the light infantry regiments were 
ted. 

* What is it, D’Esterre?’ 

nt. oii 
= hey say the Russian guard, sir, is moving to the front: our skirmishers 

ve orders to fall back without firing. , 
= he heard this, the Marshal Bernadotte—for it was he—turned his horse 
suddenly round, and rode back, fo.lowed by his staff. And a ne eee 
beat to quarters along the line, and the hoarse trumpets of the cavalry might be 
heard summoning the squadrons throughout the field; while between the 
aquares, and in the iatervals of the battalions, single horsemen galloped past 
with orders. Soult’s division, which extended for nearly a league to our right, 
was the first to nove, and it seemed like one vast shadow creeping along the 
earth, as column beside column moved steadily onward. Our brigade had not 
as vet received orders, but the men were in readiness beside the horses, aud 
only waiting for the word to mount. ‘ . 

Colomarsiter column moved past us, and disappeared in the dip of ground 
beneath ; and as we saw the close battalions filling the wide piain in front, we 
gighed to think that it was destined to be the day of glory, peculiarly to the in. 
fantry. Wherever the nature of the field pernitted shelter, or the woods af- 
forded cover, our troops were sent inmediately to occupy. The great maneu- 
wre of the day was to be the piercing of the enemy's ceutre, whenever he should 
weaken that point, by the endeavour to turn Our right flank. ons 

A faint streak of grey light was marking the horizon, when the singie guns 
which we had heard at intervals, ceased, and then, after a short pause, a long, 
foud roll of artillery issued from the distant right, followed by the crackling du 
of small arms, which increased at every moment, and uow swelled ito an un- 
interrupted noise, through which the large guns pealed from time to time. A 
red glare, obscured now and then, by means of black smoke, lit up the sky in 
“that quarter, where already the battlo was raging fiercely. ‘ 

The narrow causeway between the two smail lakes in our front, conducted to 
an open space of ground, about a cannon-shot from the Russian line, and this, 
we were now ordered to occupy, tu be prepared to act as support to the infantry 
of Soult’s left, whenever the attack began. As we debouched into the plain, 1 
beheld a g’oup of horsemen, who, wrapped up in their cloaks, sat motionless in 
their saddles, calmly regarding the squadrons as they issued from the wood: 
these were Murat and his stall, to whom was committed the attack on the 
Russian guard. His division consisted of the hussars and chasseurs under Kel- 
lermann, the cuirassiers of D'Auvergne, and the heavy dragoons of Nansouty, 
aaaking a force of eight thousand sabres, supported by twenty pieces of field ar- 
tillery. Again were we ordered to dismount, for although the battle contiuuod 
.to rage on the right, the whole of the centre and left were unengaged. 

Thus stood we as the sun arose—that ‘ Sun of Austerlitz{so often appealed 
to, and apostrophized by Napoleon, as gilding the greatest of lis glories The 
mist from the lakes shut out the prospect of the enemy’s lines at first, but gra- 
dually this moved away, and we could perceive the dark columns of the Rus- 
sians, as they moved rapidly along the side of the Pratzen, and continued to 
pour their thousands towards leygern. 

At last the roar of the musketry swelled louder and nearer, and an officer 
galloping past, told us that Soult’s right had been called up to support Da- 
voust's division. This did not look well: it proved the Russians had pressed 
our lines closely, and we waited impatiently to hear further intelligence, It was 
evident, too, that our right was suffering severely, otherwise the attack on the 
ceutre would not have been delayed. Just then, a wild cheer in the front drew 
our attention thither, and we saw the heads of three immense columns, Soult’s 
division, advancing at a ran towards the enemy. 

‘Par St Louis,’ cried the General d’Auvergne, as he directed his telescope 
on the Russian line, ‘those fellows have lost their senses; see if they have not 
moved thuir artillery away from the Pratzen, and weakened their centre more 
and more. Soult sees it—:mark how he presses his columns on. There they 
go, faster and faster; but look, there's a movement yonder—the Russians per- 
ceive their mistake.’ 

‘Mount!’ was now heard from squadron to squadron: while dashing along 
the line like a thunderbolt, Murat rode far in advance of his staff—the men 
cheering him as he went. 

‘There !’ cried d'Auvergne, as he pointed with his finger, ‘that column with 
the yellow shoulder-knots—that’s Vandamme's brigade of light infantry ;—see 
how they rush on, eager to be first up with the enemy, but St. Hilaire’s grena- 
diets have got the start of them, and are already at the foot of the hill—it is a 
race between them.’ 

And so it had become—the two columns advanced, cheering wild!y, while 
the officers, waving their caps, led them on, and others rode along the flanks 
urging the men forward. The order now came for our squadrons tu form in 
charging sections, leaving spaces for the light artillery betweea; this done, we 
moved slowly forward at a walk—the guns keeping, step by step, beside us. 


said he to an officer who galloped up at that mo- 
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carts, that they became impassable; and as the masses of the fugitives thick. 
ened, they spread over the lake, which happened to be frozen. 

It was at this time that the Emperor came up, and seeing the cavalry halted, 
and no longer in pursuit of the flying columns, ordered up twelve pieces of the 
artillery of the Imperial Guard, which, from the crest of the hill, opened a mar- 
derous fire on them. The slaughter was fearful, as the discharges of grape 
and round shot cut channels through the jammed-up mass, and tore the dense 
columns, as it were, into fragments. Dreadful as the scene was, what followed 
far exceeded it in horror; for soon the shells began to explode beneath the ice, 
which now, with a succession of reports louder than thunder, gave way. In an 
instant whole regiments were engulphed, and amid the wildest cries of despair, 
thousands sank, never to appeer again, while the deafening artillery mereiless- 
ly played upon them, till over that broad surface no living thing was seen to 
move, while beneath was the sepulchre of five thousand men. About seven 
thousand reached Austerlitz by another road to the northward ; but even these 
had not escaped, save for a mistake of Bernadotte, who most unaccountahly, 
as it was said, halted his division on the heights. Had it not been for this, not 
a soldier of the Russian right wing had been saved. 

The reserve cavalry and the dragoons of the ‘Guard,’ were now called up 
from the pursuit, and I saw my own regiment pass close by me, as I stoud 
amid the staff, rourd Murat. The men were fresh, and eager for the fray ;— 
yet how many fell in that pursuit, even after a victory. The Russian butteries 
continued their fire to the last. The cannoneers were cut down beside their 
guns, and the cavalry made repeated charges on our advancing squadrons ; nor 
was it till late in the day they fell back, leaving two-thirds of their force dead 
or wounded on the field of battle. 

On every side now, were to be seen the flying columns of the allies, hotly 
followed by the victorious French. ‘The guns still thundered at intervals; but 
the loud roar of battle was subdued to the crashing din of charging squadrons, 
and the distant cries of the vanquishers aad the vanquished. Around, and 
avout, lay the wounded, in all the fearful attitudes of suffering : and as we 
were fully a league in advance of our original sosition, no succour had yet arriv- 
ed for the poor fellows whose courage had carried them into the very squares 
of the enemy. 

Most ofthe staff—myself among the number—were despatched to the rear 
for assistance. { remeinber, as [ rode along at my fastest speed, between the 
columns of infantry and the fragments of artillery, which covered the ground, 
that a peloton of dragoons came thundering past, while a voice shouted out 
‘ Place, Piace ;’ supposing it was the Emperor himself, I drew up to one gide, 
and uncovering my head, sat in patience till he had passed, when, with the 
speed of four horses urged to their utmost, a caieche flew by, two men dressed 
like couriers seated on the box; they made for the high-road towards Vienna, 
and soon disappeared in the distance. 

* What can it mean?’ said I, to an officer beside me—‘ not his Majesty, 
surely’ 

‘No, nu,’ replied he, smling ; ‘it is General Lebrun on his wav to Paris, 
with the news of the victory. ‘he Emperoris down at Reyyzern yonder, where 
he has just written the bulletin. I warrant you, he follows that caleche with 
his eye; he'd rather see a battery of guns carried off by the enemy, than an 
axle break there this moment.’ 

Thus closed the great day of Ansterlitz—a hundred cannons, forty-three 
thousand pr:soners, and thirty-two colours, being the spoils of tniz—the great- 
est of even Napoleon's victories. 





CUAPTER XLIX. 

We passed the night on the field of battle—a night dark and starless: the 
heavens were, indeed, clothed with black, anda heavy atmosphere, louring 
and gloomy, spread like a pall over the dead and the dying! Nota breath of 
air moved; and the groans of the wounded sighed through the stillness, with a 
melancholy cadence no words can convey! Far away in the distance, the 
moving lights marked where fatigue-parties went in search of their comrades. 
The Emperor himself did not leave the saddle till nigh morning ; he went, fol- 
lowed by an ambulance, hither and thither over the plain, recalling the names 
of the several regiments, enumerating their deeds of prowess, and even asking 
for many of the soldiers by name. He ordered large fires to be lighted turough- 
out the field, and where medica! assistance could no: be procured, the officers 
of the staff might be seen covering the wounded with great-coats and cloaks, 
and rendering them such aid as lay in their power. Dreadful as the picture 
was—fearful reve rse to the gorgeous splendour of that vast army the morning 
sun had shone upon, in all the pride of strength and spirit—yet even here was 
tnere much to make one feel, that war is not bereft of its humanizing influences 
How many a soldier did I see that night, blackened with powder—his clothes 
turn aud ragged with shot, sitting beside a wounded comrade, now wetting his 
lips with a cool draught—now cheering his heart with words of comfort. Many, 
themselves wounded, were tending otners, less able to assistthemselves. Acts 
of kindness and self-devotion—not less in number than those of heroism and 
courage —were met with at every step; while among the sufferers, there lived 





A few minutes after, we lost sight of the attacking columns, but the crashing 
Gres tuld us they were engaged, and that already the great struggle had be- 
qun. For above an hour we remained thus: every stir, every word loud spo- 
ken, seeming to our unpatience like the order to move. At last, the squadrons 
to our riglit were seen to advance, and then a tremulous motion of the whole 
{ine showed that the horses themselves participated in the eagerness of the 
moment; and, at last, the word came for the cuirassiers to move up. In less 
than a hundred yards, we were halted again, and I heard an aide de-camp tell- 
ing General d'Auvergne that Davoust had suffered immensely on the right— 
that his division, although reinfore-d, had fallen back behind Reygera—and all 
now depended on the attack of Soul’s columns. I heard no more—for now the 
whole line advanced in trot, aud as our formation showed an unbroken front, 
the word came—* faster’ and ‘ faster.’ As we emerged from the low ground, 
we saw Soult’s column already half-way up the ascent ;—they seemed like a 
great wedge driven into the enemy's centre, which, opening as they advanced, 
presented two surfaces of fire to their attack. 

‘The battery yonder has opeued its fire on our line,’ said d’ Auvergne,—' we 
cannvt remain where we are.’ 

* Forward !’ ‘charge!’ came the word from front to rear, and squadron after 
squadron dashed madly up the ascent. Tne one word ouly ‘charge’ kept 
finging through my head—all else was drowned in the terrible din of the ad- 
vance. An Austrian brigade of light cavalry issued forth as we came up, but 
soon fell back under the overwhelming pressure of our force, and now we came 
down upon the squares of the red-brown Russian infantry. Volley after volley 
sent back our leading squadrons wounded and repulsed, when, unlimbering 
with the speed of iigatning, the horse artillery poured in a discharge of grape- 
shot The ranks wavered, and through their cleft spaces of dead and dying, 
our cuirassiers dashed in, sabring all before them. In vain the infantry tried to 
form again: successive discharges ef grape, followed by cavalry attacks, broke 
through their firmest ranks, and at last retreating, they fell back under cover 
of a tremendous battery of field.guns, which, opening their fire, compelled us 
to retire into the wood. Nor were we long inactive Bernadotte's division 
was now engaged on our left, and a pressing demand came for cavalry to sup. 

ort them. Again we mounted the hill, and came in signtof the Russian guard 

ed on by the Archduke Constaptine himself,—a splonlid hody of men, conspic- 

wous for their size, and the splendour of their equipment. Such, however, was 
the impetuous torrent of our attack, that they were broken,in an instant, and, 
metwithstanding their courage and devotion, fresh masses of our dragoons kept 
pouring down upon them, and they were sabred, a)mosttoa man. While we 
were thus engaged, the battle became general from left to right, and the earth 
shook beneath the thundering sounds of two hundred great guns. Qur position, 
for 4 moment victorious, soon changed, ‘or having followed the retreating 
squadrons too far the waves closed behind us, and we now saw that a dense 
cloud of Austrian and Russian cavalry were forming in our rear. An instant 
of hesitation would have been fatal. It was then that a tall and splendidly 
dressed horseman broke from the line, and with acry to ‘follow,’ rode straight 
at the enemy. It wus Murat himself, sabre in hand, who, clearing his way 
through the Russians, opened a path for us : a few minutes after, we had gain- 
ed the woud, but one third of our force had fallen. 

‘Cavalry !'— cavalry!’ cried a field officer, riding down at headlong speed, 

his face covered with blood from a sabre-cut—‘to the front.’ 
b The order was given to advance at a gallop, and we found ourselves next 
instant, hand to hand with the Russian dragoons, who, having swept along the 
dank of Bernadotte’s division, were sabring them on all sides. On we went, 
reinforced by Nansouty and his carabineers, a body of nigh seven thousand 
men. It was a torrent no force could stera—the tide of victory was with us, 
aud we swept along, wave after wave, the infantry advancing in line for miles 
at either side, while whole brigades of artillery kept up a murderous fire without 
ceasing. Entire columns of the enemy surrendered as prisoners—guns were 
captured at each instant, and only by a miracle did the Archduke escape our 
hussars, who followed him, till he was lost to view, in the flying ranks of the 
allies. As we gained the crest of the hill, we were in time to see Soult's vic- 
torious columns driving the enemy before them, while the imperial guard, up 
¢o that moment unengaged, reinforced the grenadiers on the right, and broke 
through the Russians on every side. 

The attempt to outflank us on the Tight, we had perfeetly retorted on the 
left, where Lannes’ division, overlapping the line, pressed them on two sides, 
and drove them back, still fighting, into the plain, which, with a lake, separat- 
ed the allied armies from the viliage of Austerlitz ; and here took place the 
most dreadful occurrence of the day. The two roads which led through the 

« lake were soon so encumbered and blocked up by ammunition waggons and 


a spirit of enthusiasm, that seemed to lighten the worst pangs of their agony. 
Many would cry out, as I passed, to know the fate of the day, and what became 
of this regiment, or of that battalion. Others could but articalate a faint 
* Vive I'Empereur,’ which in the intervals of pain they kept repeating, as though 
it were a charm against suffering ; while one question met me every instant— 
* What says Le petit Caporal! 1s he content with us?’ None were inseasible 
to the glorious issue of that day; nor amid all the agony of death, dealt out in 
every snape of horror and misery, did I hear ose word of anger or rebuke to 
him, for whose ambition they had sbed ‘heir hearts’ blood. 

Having secured a fresh horse, I rode forward in the direction of Austerlitz, 
where our cavalry, met by the chev:liers of the Russian Imperial Guard, sus- 
tained the greatest check, and the most considerable loss of the day. The old 
dragoon who accompanied me, warned me I should find few, if any, of our com- 
rades living there. * Ventre bleu! Lieutenant! you can’t expect it; the first 
four squadrons went down like one man; for wher our fellows fell wounded 
from their horses, they always sabred or shot them as they lay.’ 

I found his information but too correct. Lines of dead men lay beside their 
horses, ranged as they stood in battle, while before them lay the bocies of the 
Russiaa guird, their gorgeous uniform all slashed with gold, marking them out, 
amid the dull russet costumes of their comrades. In many places were they 
intermingled, and showed where a hand-to-hand combat had been fought; and 
I saw two, clasped rigidly in each other's grasp, who had evidently been sho: 
by others, while struggling for the mastery. 

‘I told you, mon Lieutenant, it was useless to come here; this was “a la 
mort”? while it lasted; and, if it had contynued much longer, in the same 
fashion, it’s hard to say which of us had been going over the field now with lan- 
terns.’ 

Too true, indeed. Not one wounded man did we meet with, nor did one 
human voice break the silence around us. ‘ Perhaps,’ said [, ‘ they inay have 
already carried up the wounded to the village yonder. I see a great blaze of 
lignt there: ride forward, and learn if it be so.’ 

When I had dismissed the orderly, | dismounted from my horse, and walked 
carefully along the ridge of ground, anxious to ascertain if any poor fellow still 
remained alive, amid that dreadful heap of dead. A !ow brushwood covered 
the ground in certain places, and hereI perceived but few of the cavalry had 
penetrated, while the infantry were all tirailleurs of the Russian guard, bayonet- 
ed by ouradvancing celumns. As I approached the lake, the ground became 
more rugged and uneven, and I was about to turn back, when my eye caught 
the faint glimmering of a light reflected in the water. Picqueting my horse 
where he stood, I advanced alone towards the light, which I saw now was at 
the foot of a little rocky crag beside the lake. As I drew near, I stopped to 
listen, and could distinctly hear the deep tones of 4 man’s voice, as if broken at 
intervals by pain, while in his accents! thought I could trace a tone of indig- 
nant passion, rather than of bodily sutfering. 

‘ Leave me, lerve me where! am,’ cried he peevishly, ‘I thought I might 
have had my last few moments tranquil, when I staggered thus far.’ 

‘Come, come, comrade,’ said another in a voice of comforting—‘ come, thou 
wert never faint-hearted before. ‘Thou hast had thy share of bruises, and cared 
little about them too. Art dry?’ 

* Yes, give me another drink. Ah!’ cried he in an excited tone, ‘they 
can’t stand before the ‘“ Cuirassiers of the Guard.” Sacre bleu! how proud 
* Le petit Caporal” wil! be of this day.’ Theu, dropping his voice, he mut- 
tered,—* What care I, who’s proud! | have my billet, and must be going.’ 

‘Not so, inon enfant; thou'lt have the cross for thy day’s work ; he knows 
you well; | saw him smile to-day, when thou mad’st the salute in pass ng.’ 

‘ D.dst thou that?’ said the wounded m:n with eagerness; ‘did he smile 2 
Ah, villain! how can you allure men to shed their heart’s-blood by a smile 

He knows me! That he ought, and if he but knew how I lay here now 
he’d send the best surgeon of his staff to look after me.’ . 

* That he would, and that he will ; courage ond cheer up.’ 

* No, no; I don’t care for it now; I'll never go back to the regiment again 
—I couldn't do it !’ 

As he spoke the last words, his voice became fainter and fainter, and at last 
was lost in a hiccup—partly, as it seemed, ‘rom emotion, and partly from bodily 
suffering. 

* Qui vive ?’ cried his companion, as the clash of my sabre announced my 
approach. . 

‘An officer of the eighth hussars,’ said | in a low voice, fearing to disturb 
the wounded man as he lay with his head sunk on his knees. 

‘Too late, comrade, too late,’ said he in a stifled tone ; ‘the order of route 


left to se 


* A brave cuirassier of the guard should never say so while he has a chance - 
Emperor in another field of battle.’ snentensenepieeneeten 
‘Vive ’ Empereur, vive |’ Empereur !’ shouted he madly, as he lifted his 
helmet and tried 10 wave it above his head; but the exertion brought on a 
violent fit of coughing, which choked his utterance, while a torrent of red blood 
gushed from his mouth, and deluged his neck and chest. 

‘Ab, mon Dieu, that cry has been his death,’ said the other, wringing his 
hands in utter misery. 

* Where is he wounded '" said [, kneeling down beside the sick man, who 
now lay, half.on his face, upon the grass. 

‘In the chest, through the lung,’ whispered the other, ‘he doesn’t know the 
doctor saw him ; # was he told me; there was no hope. ‘* You may leave 
him,” said he, “an hour or two more are all that’s left him”—as if I could 
leave a comrade we all loved. My poor fellow, it is a sad day for the old 
fourth when thou art taken froth them.’ 

* Ha, was he of the fourth, then ‘’ said I, remembering the regiment. 

‘ Yes. parbiew! and though but a corporal, he was well known throughout 
the army—Pioche——’ 

* Pioche,’ cried I in agony, ‘is this Pioche” 

‘Here,’ said the wounded man, hearing the name, and answering as if on 
parade, ‘here, mon Commandant, but too faint, I'm afraid, for daty ; I feel weak 
to-day,’ said he, as he pressed his hand upon his side, and thea slowly sank 
back against the rock, and dropped his arms at either side, 

* Come,’ said [, ‘ we must lose no :ime; let us carry him to the rear. If 
nothing else can be done he'll meet with care ‘ 

‘Hush, mon Lieutenant, don’t let him hear you speak of that; he stormed 
and swore so much when the ** ambulance” passed, and they wanted to bring 
him along, that it brought on a coughing fit, just like what you saw, and he 
lay in a tant for half an hour after ; he vows he’ll never stir from where he is 
—iruth is, Commandant,’ said he, in the jowest whisper, ‘he is determined to 
die ; when his squadron fell back from the Russian square, he rode on their 
bayonets, and cut at the men while the artillery was playing all about him. 
He told me this morning he'd never leave the field.’ 

* Poor fellow, what was the meaning of this sad resolution ?” 

‘ Ma foi! a mere trifle after all,’ said the other, shrugging his shoulders, and 
making a true French grimace of contempt; ‘you'll smile when I tell you; 
but he takes it to heart, poor fellow. His mistress has been false tu him; no 
great matter that, you'd say; but so it is, and nothing more; see, howstill he 
lies now ; 1s he sleeping!’ 

‘| fear not, he looks exhausted frum loss of blood; come, we must have him 
out of this; here comes iny orderly to assist us; if we carry him to the road 
I'll find a carriage of some sort.’ 

I said this ina tone of command, to silence any scruples he might still have 
about obeying his comrade, in preference to the orders of an officer. He 
obeyed with the instinct of discipline. and proceeded to fold his cloak in such 
a manner that we could carry the wounded man between us. 

The poor corporal, tov weak to resist us, faint from bleeding, and semi-stupid, 
suffered himselt to be liited upon the cloak, and never uttered a word or a cry, 
as we bore him along between us. 

We had not proceeded far when we came up with a convoy conducting 
several carts with the wounded to the convent of Reygern, which had now been 
fitted up as a hospital. On one of theze we secured a place for our poor friend, 
and walked along beside him towards the convent. As we went along, I 
questioned his comrade closely on the point, and he told me, that Pioche had 
resolved never to survive the battle, and had taken leave of his friends the 
evening before. ‘Ah, parbleu!’ added he with energy, ‘mademoiselle is 
pretty enough, there’s no denying that, but her head is turned by flattery and 
soft speeches; all the gay young fellows of the hussar regiment, the aide-de- 
camps—ay, and some of the Generals too—have paid her so much attention, 
that it could not be expected she'd care for a poor corporal—not but that Pioche 
is a brave fellow and a tine soldier—sacristie! he'd be no discredit to any girl’s 
choice ; but Minette 3 

‘ Minette, the Vivandiere » 

* Ay, to be sure, mon Lieutenant—I'd warrant you must have known her?” 

‘What of her—where is she*’ said 1, burning with impatience. 

* She's with the wounded, up at Reygern yonder. They sent for her to 
Heilbrun yesterday where she was with the reserve battalions. Ma foi! you 
don’t think our feilews would do without Minette, at the ‘* ambulance,” where 
there was a battle to be fought. They say they'd hard work enough to make 
her come up, afver all—she’s a strange girl—that she is.’ 

‘ How was that? has she taken offence with the fourth !’ 

‘No, that is not it; she likes the old regiment in her heart. I'd never 
believe she didn’t, but—’ here he dropped ais voige to alow whisper, as if 
dreading \o be overheard by the wounded man—‘ but they say—who knows if 
it’s true—that wneg she was le!t behind at Ulm or Elehingen, cr somewhere 
up there on the Danube, that there was a young fellow=TI heard his name, too, 
but I forget it--ewho was brought in, badly wounded, and that mademoiselle 
was left to watch and nurse him; he got well in time, for the thing was not so 
serious as they thought; and what do you think was the return he made the 
poor girl—he seduced her !’ 

‘It’s false, false as hell!’ cried I, bursting with passion; ‘who has dared 
to spread such a calumny ?” 

‘ Don't be angry, mon Lieutenant ; there are plenty to answer for the report : 
and if it was yourself—’ 

‘Yes; it was by my bed-side she watched ; it was to me she gave that care 
and kindness by which I recovered from a dangerous wound ; but so far from 
this base requital—’ 

‘ Why did she leave you, then, and march night and day with the chasseur 
brigade into the Tyrol? why did she tell her friends that she'd never see the 
old fourth again? why did she fret herself into an illness—’ 

* Did she do this! poor girl.’ 

* Ay, that she did; but, mayhap, you never heard of all this. I can only 
say, mun Lieutenant, that you'd be safer in a broken square, charged by a heavy 
squadron, than among the fourth, after what you’ve done.’ 

I turned indignantly from him without a reply, for while my pride revolted 
at answering an accusation from such a quarter, my mind was harassed by the 
sad fate o/ poor Minette, and perplexed how to account for her sudden depart- 
ure. My silence at once arrested my companion’s speech, and we walked 
along the remainder of the way without a word on either side. 

The day was just breaking when the first wagon of the convoy entered the 
gates of the convent. Jt was an enormous mass of building, originally destined 
for the reception of about three thousand persons, for, in addition to the priestly 
inhabitants, there were two great hospitals, and several schools, included within 
the wails. This, before the battle, had been tenanted by the staffs of many gen- 
eral officers, and the corps of engineers and sappers, but now was devoted to 
the wounded of either army, for Austrians and Russians were everywhere to 
be met with, recciving equal care and attention, with our wn troops. 

It was the first time I had witnessed a military hospital after a battle, and 
the impression was too fearful to be ever forgo:ten by me. j 

The grea’ chambers, and spacious rooms of the convent, were soon found in- 
adequate for the numbers who arrived; aud already the long corridors and 
passages of the building were crowded with beds, between which a narrow path 
scarcely permitted one person to pass. Here, prom:scuously, without regard 
to rank, officers in command of regiments lay side by side with the meanest 
privates, waiting the turn of medical aid ; as no other order was observed than 
the necessities of eaca case demanded A black mark above the bed, indicat- 
ing that the patient's state was hopeless, proclaimed that no further attention 
need be bestowed ; while the same mark, with a white bar across it, impiied 
that it was a case for operation. In this way, the surgeons who arrived at each 
moment from different corps of the army, discovered at a glance where their 
services were required, and not a minute's time was lost. 

‘ Place there—move forward,’ said a hospital-surgeon, as they carried up 
the litter on which Pioche lay stretched and senseless. 

‘ What's this ?’ cried a surgeon, leaning forward, and placing his hand on 
the sick man’s pulse. ‘Ah! take him back again—it’s all over there.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried I in agony, ‘it can scarcely be—they lifted him alive from 
the wagon.’ 

* He’s uot dead, sir,’ replied the surgeon in a whisper, ‘ but he will soon be— 
there’s internal bleeding going on from that wound, and a few hours cr less, per- 
haps, must close the scene.’ : 

* Can nothing be done—nothing 1” 

‘I fear not.’ He opened the jacket of the wounded man as he spoke, and 
slitting the inner clothes asunder with the quick stroke of his scissors, dis- 
closed a tremendous sabre-wound in the side. ‘That is not the worst,’ said 
he ; ‘look here,’ pointing to a small bluish mark of a bullet-hole above ir— 
‘here lies the mischief.’ 

A hospital-aid whispered something at the instant in the surgeon’s ear, to 
which he quickly replied—* When ?’ 

‘ This instant, sir, the ligature slipped, aud—’ 

‘Remove him,’ was the rep y. ‘ Now, sir, I have a bed for your poor fellow 
here; but I have little hope to give you; his pulse is stronger, otherwise the 
endeavour would be lost time.’ 

While they carried the litter forward I perceived that another party were 
lifting from a bed near, a figure, over whose face the sheet was carelessly 
thrown. I guessed from the gestures that the form they lifted was lifeless ; 
the heavy sump of the body upon the ground, showed it beyond adoubt. The 
beaters replaced the dead man by the dying body of poor Pioche, and from a 

















has come—TI must away.’ 
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vague fesling of curiosity, I stooped down and drew back the sheet from the 


of the corpse. As [ did so my limbs trembled, and I leaned back almost 
pocaet inst the wail. Pale wath the pallor of death, but scarcely altered 
from life, 1 beheld the dead features of Amedee Pichot, the captain, whose in- 
eolence had left an unsettled quarrel between us. The man, for whose coming 
I waited to expiate an open insult, now lay cold and lifeless at my feet. What 
a rush of sensations through my mind as I gazed on that motionless 
mass: and oh, with what gratitude my heart gushed, to think that he did not 
fall by my hand! ; : 

* A brave soldier, but a quarrelsome friend,’ said the surgeon, stooping down 
to examine the wound, with all the indifference of a man who regarded life as 
amere problem. ‘Jt was a cannon-shot carried it off.’ ; 

Ashe said this, he disclosed the mangled remains of a limb, torn from the 
trunk, too high to permit of amputation. ‘Poor Amedée, it was the death he 
always wished for. Jt was a strange horror he had, of falling by the hand of 
an adversary, rather than being carried off, thus—and now for the cuirassier. 

So saying, he turned towards the bed on which Pioche lay, still as death 
itself A few minutes’ careful investigation of the case, enabled him to pro. 
mounce that although the chances were many against recovery, yet 1t was not 
altogether hopeless. : 

ryt will ia nd on the care of whoever watches him,’ said the surgeon. 
« Symptoms will arise, requiring prompt attention, aod a change in treatment, 
and this is one of those cases where a nurse is worth a hundred doctors. Who 
takes charge of this bed?’ he called aloud. } 

* Minette, Monsieur,’ said a serjeant. ‘She has lain down to take a little 
rest, for she was quite worn out with fatigue.’ 

‘ Me voici!” said a silvery voice 1 knew at once to be hers; and the same 
instant she pierced the crowd around the bed, and approached the patient. No 
sooner had she beheld the features of the sick man, than she reeled back, and 

ped the arms of the persons on either side. For a few seconds she stood, 
with her hands pressed upon her face, and when she withdrew them, her 
features were almost ghastly in their hue, while with a great effort over her 
emotion, she said in a low voice—‘ Can he recover?’ ; 

* Yes, Minette,’ replied the surgeoa, ‘ and will, if care avail anything. Just 
hear me for a moment.’ 

The surgeon soon finished his directions, the crowd separated, and Minette 
alone remained by the sick man’s bed. For some minutes her cares did not 
permit her to look up, but when she did, a slight cry broke from her, and she 
sank down upon the seat at the bed-side. d wt. 

‘Minette, dear Minette, you are not angry with me,’ said I in a low and 
trembling tone ; ‘1 have not done aught to displease you—have I so! 

She answered not a word, but a blush of the deepest scarlet suffused her 
face and temples, and her bosom heaved almost convulsively. 

‘To you | owe my life,’ continued I with earnestness ; ‘ nay more, I owe the 
kindness which mede of a sick bed a place of pleasant thoughts and happy 
memories. Can I then have offended you, while my whole heart was bursting 
with gratitude!’ 

A paleness—more striking than the blush that preceded it—now stole over 
her features, but she uttered not a word. Her eyes turned from me, and fell 
upon wer own figure, and I saw the tears fill up and roll slowly along her 
cheeks. 

* Why did you leave me, Minette,’ said I, wound up by her obstinate silence 
beyond further endurance—* Did the tew words of impatience 7 

* No—no—no,’ broke she in, ‘ not that—not that.’ 

« What then; tell me, fur heaven's sake, how have I earned ycur displeasure : 
believe me, I have met with too little kindness in my way through lite, not to 
feel poignantly the loss of a friend. What was it, | beseech you?’ 

‘Oh, do not ask me! cried she, with streaming eyes—‘do not, I beg of 
you ; enough that you know, and this I swear to you, that no fault of yours was 
in question. You were always good and always kind-to me—too kind—too 
good—but not even your teaching could alter the waywardness of my nature 
Speak of this no more, [ ask you, as the greatest favour you can bestow on 
me. See here,’ cried she, while her lips trembled with emotion, ‘I have need 
of all my courage to be of use to him, and you will, I am sure, tender me 
unequal to my task.’ 

* But we are friends, Minette—friends as before,’ said I, taking her hand, 
and pressing it within mine. 

* Yes, friends,’ muttered she in a broken voice, while she turned her head 
from me. ‘Adieu! Monsieur, adieu!’ 

* Adieu, then, since you wish it so, Minette; but whatever your secret 
reason for this change towards me, you never can alter the deep-rooted feeling 
of my heart, which makes me know myself your friend for ever.’ 

The more [ thought of Minette’s conduct, the more puzzled Iwas. No 
jealousy on the part of Piocke could explain her abrupt departure from 
Elchingen, aud her resolve never to rejoin the fourth. She was indeed a 
strange girl, wayward and self-willed, but her impulses all had their source in 
high teelings of honour, and exalted pride. It might have been, that some 
chance expression had given her offence; yet she denied this—but still, her 
former frankness was gone, and a sense of coldness, if not distrust, had usurped 
its place. | could make nothing of it. One thing alone did 1 feel convinced 
of—she did not love Pioche. Poor fellow, with all the fine traits of his honest 
nature, the manly simplicity and openness of his character, he had not those 
arts of pleasing, which win their way with a woman’s mind; besides, that 
Minette, from habit and tone of thought, had imbibed feelings and ideas of a 
very different class in society, and, with a feminine tact, had contrived to form 
acquaintance with, and a relish for, the tastes and pleasures of the cultivated 
world. The total subversion of al! social order, effected by the Revolution, had 








opened the path of ambition in life equally to women, as to men; and all the 
endeavours of the Consulate, and the Empire, had not sobered down the minds 
of France to their former condition. The serjeant, to-day, saw no reason why 
he might not wear his epaulettes to-morrow, and in time exchange his shake 
even for a crown; and so the Vivandiere, whose life was passed in the intoxi- 
cating atmosphere of glory, might well dream of greatness which should be 
hers, hereafter, and of the time, when, as the wife of a marshal or a peer of 
France, she would walk the salons of the Tuileries, as proudly as the daughter 
of a Rohan or a Tavanne. 

Lost in such thoughts, [ turned homewards towards my quarters, and was 
already some distance from the convent, when a dragoon galloped up to my 
side, and asked, eagerly, if | were the surgeon of the sixth grenadiers. As I 
replied in the negative, he muttered something between his teeth, and added 
louder, ‘ The poor General—it will be too late after all;’ so saying, and before 
I could question him further, he set spurs to his horse, and dashing onwards, 
soon disappeared in the darkness of the night. A few minutes afterwards I 
beheld a number of lanterns straight before me, on the narrow road, and as I 
came nearer, a sentinel called out, 

* Halt there ; stand.’ 

I gave my name and rank, when the man advancing towards me, said in a 
half whisper, 

* ft is our General, sir—they say he cannot be brought any farther, and they 
must perform the operation here.’ 

_ The soldier's voice trembled at every word, and he could scarcely falter out 
in reply to my question, the narne of the wounded officer. 

‘General St. Hilaire, sir, who led the grenadiers on the Pratzen,” said the 

poor fellow, his sorrow struggling with his pride. 

I pressed forward, and there, on a litter, lay the figure of a large and singu- 
larly fine-looking man. His coat, which was covered with orders, lay open, and 
discovered a shirt, stained and clotted with blood; but his most dangerous 
wound was from 4 grape shot in the thigh, which shattered the bone and neces- 
sitated amputation. A young steff surgeon, the only medical man present, was 
kneeling at his side, and occupied in compressing some wounded vessels to ar- 
rest tue bleeding, which, at the slightest stir of the patient, broke out anew. 
The remainder of the group were grenadiers of his own regiment, in whose 
n 1 sorrow-struck faces, one might read the affection his men invariably 

re him. 


‘Is he coming! Can you hear any one coming 1’ said the young surgeon, in 
an anxious whisper to the soldier beside him. 


‘No, sir, but he cannot be far off now,’ replied the man. 

‘Shall | ride back to Reygern ior assistance? said I, in a low voice, to the 
surgeon. 

* I thank you. sir,’ said the wounded man, in a low, calm tone—for with the 
quick ear of suffering he had overheard my question— J thank you, but my or- 
derly has already been sent thither. If you could relieve my young friend here 
from his fatiguing duty for a \ittle, you would render ys both » service—I am 
truly grieved to see him so much exhausted.’ 

‘No, no, sir,’ stammered the youth, as the tears ran fast down his cheeks, 
*this is my place, I will not leave it.’ 

* Kind fellow,’ muttered the General, as he pressed his hand gently on the 

man’s arm, ‘I can bear this better than you can.’ 

* Ah, liere he comes now,’ said the sentinel, and the same moment a man dis- 
mounted from his horse, and came forward towards us. It was Louis, the sur- 
geon of the Emperor himself, despatched by Napoleon the moment he heard 
of the event. 

At any other moment, perhaps, the abrupt demeanour of this celebrated sur- 

would have savoured litile of delicacy or feeling, nor even then, could I 
ive the sudden announcement in which he conveyed to the sufferer, that 
immedi:te smputation must be performed. 

‘No chance left but thie, Louis ?’ said the General. 


‘None, sir,’ replied the doctor, while he vnlocked an instrument case, and bu- 

sied himself in pr ion for the operation. 

*Can you defer it a little—an hour or two, I mean?’ 

‘An hour pees not more certainly.’ 

‘But am | certain of your services, then, Louis ?' said the General trying to 
smile. ‘You know | always promised myself your aid, when ‘his hour came." 
‘I shall return in an hour,’ replied the doctor, pulling out his watch,* I am 
going to Rapp's quarters.’ 

‘Poor Rapp ; is he wounded?’ 

‘A mere sabre cut; but Sebastiani has suffercd more severely. Now, then, 
Lanusse,’ said he, addressing the young surgeon, ‘ continue as you are doing— 
and in an hour’— 

‘In an hour,’ echoed the wounded man, with a shudder, as though the anti- 
cipation of the dreadful event had thrilled through his very heart; nor was it 
till the retiring sounds of the surgeon's horse had died away in the distance, 
that his features recovered their former calm and tranquil expression. 

‘ A prompt fellow is Louis,’ said he, after a pause, * and though ove might 
like somewhat more courtesy in the Faubourg, yet on the field of battle it is 
all for the best—this is no place, nor time, for compliments.’ 

The young man answered not a word, either not daring to criticise too harsh- 
ly his superior ; or, perhaps, his emotion at the moment was too strong for- 
utterance. In reply to my offer to remain with him, however, he thanked me 
heartily, and seemed gratified that he was not to be left alone in such a trying 
emergency. 

‘Come,’ said St. Hilaire, after a pause, ‘I have asked for time, and am a!- 
ready forgetting how to employ it.’ 
* Who can write here? can you, Guilbert 1?’ 
‘Alas! no, sir,’ said a dark grenadier, blushing to the very eyes. 
‘If you will permit a stranger, sir’ said I,‘ I will be but too proud and too 
happy to render you any assistance in my power. I am on the staff of General 
D’ Auvergne, and f 

‘A French officer, sir,’ interrupted he; ‘ quite enough ; I ask for no other 
— of your honour. Sit down here, then, and—but first try if you can 
iscover a pocket-buok in my sabertach ; I hope it has not been lost.’ 
‘ Here it is, General,’ said a soldier, coming forward with it; ‘1 found it on 
the ground, beside you.’ 

: Well, then, I will ask you to write down from my dictation, a few lines, 
whith, should this affair——’ he faltered slightly here ; ‘ this affair prove un- 
fortunate, you will undertake to convey, by some means or other, to the ad- 
dress I shall give you in Paris. [t is not a will, I assure you,’ continued he, 
with a faint smile ; ‘I have no wealth to leave; brt I know his majeaty too 
well to fear anything on that score; but my children, I wish to give some few 
directions——’ Here he stopped for several minutes, and then, in a calm 
voice, added, ‘ Whenever you are ready r 
It was with a suffering spirit, and a faltering hand, I wrote down from his 
dictation, some short sentences, addressed to each member of his family. Of 
these, it 1s not my intention to speak, save in one instance, where St. Hilaire 
himself evinced a wish that his sentiments should not be a matter of secrecy. | 

‘I desire,’ said he in a firm tone of voice, as he turned round and addressed 
the soldiers on either side of him; ‘I desire that my son, now at the Polytech- 
nique, should serve the Emperor better than, and as faithfully as his father has 
done; if his majesty will graciously permit him to do so, in the grenadier bat- 
talion, which I have long commanded ; it will be the greatest favour I can ask 
of him——’ A low murmur of grief, no longer repressible, ran through the 
little group around the litter. ‘The grenadiers of the sixth,’ continued he, 
proudly, while for an instant his pale features flushed up, ‘ will not love him the 
less for the name he bears. Come, come, men—do not give way, thus; what 
will my kind young friend here say of us, when he joins the huszar brigade. 
This is not their ordinary mood, believe me,’ said he, addressing me; ‘the 
Russian guard would give a very different account of them—they are stouter 
fellows at the “‘ pas de charge,” than around the litter of a wounded comrade.’ 
While he was yet speaking, Louis returned, followed by two officers, one of 
whom, notwithstanding his efforts at concealment, | recognized to be Marshal 
Mcrat. 

‘We must remove him, if it be possible,’ said the surgeon, in a whisper ; 
‘and yet the slightest motion is to be dreaded.’ 

‘May I speak to him?’ said Murat, in a low voice. , 
‘Yes, that you may,’ replied Louis, who now pushed his way forward and 
approached the litter. 

‘ Ah, so soon !’ said the wounded man, looking up; ‘a man of your word, Louis 
—and how is Rapp ! nothing in this fashion, I hope,’ added he, pointing to his 
fractured limb with a sickly smile. 

‘No, no,’ replied the surgeon ; ‘but here is Marshal Murat come to inquire 
after you, from the Emperor.’ 

A flush of pride lit up St. Hilaire’s features as he heard this; and he asked 
eagerly—‘ Whore, where ?’ 

‘We must remove you, St. Hilaire,’ said Murat, endeavouring to speak calm- 
ly, when it was evident his feelings were highly excited ; ‘ Louis says you must 
not remain here.’ 

‘ As you like, Marshal; what says his majesty! is the affair as decisive as he 
looked for !’ 

‘Far more so: the allied army is destroyed—the campaign is ended.’ 
‘Come, then, this is not so bad as I deemed it,’ rejoined St. Hilaire, with a 
tone of almost gaiety ; ‘1 can afford to be invalided if the Emperor has no fur- 
ther occasion for me.’ 

While these few words were interchanging, Louis had applied a tourniquet 
around the wounded limb, and having given the soldiers directions how they 
were to step, so as not to disturs or displace the shattered bones, he took his 
place beside the litter and said— 

* We are ready now, General.’ 

They lifted the litter as he spuke, and moved slowly forward. Murat pressed 
the hand St, Hilaire extended to him, without a word; and then, turning his 
head away, suffered the party to pass on. 

Before we reached Reygern, the wounded general had fallen into a heavy 
sleep, from which he did not awake, as they laid him on the bed in the hospital. 

* Good night, sir, or rather, good morning,’ said Louis to me, as I turned to 
leave the spot; ‘ we may chance to have better news for you than we antici- 
pated, when you visit us here again.’ 

And so we parted. 
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STRAY GLEANINGS FROM BRITISH BATTLE 
FIELDS. 
BY LIBUT.-COLONEL E. NAPIER. 
VIMIERO. 


After the abundant harvests of laurels reaped by British prowess in every 
portion of the globe, that--even subsequent to a long intervening lapse of 
years,—a few scattering sprigs should yet remain ungathered on our many 
‘ baitle-fields,’ to reward the rese:.rches of persevering gleaners of such inter- 
esting localities, may not, perhaps, be considered a fanciful or visionary idea ; 
it was this conviction that induced me, in the early part of last year, to tra- 
verse Estremadura, and duly provided with the best charts and most authentic 
records on the subject,J endeavoured to follow the operations of the Peninsular 
Wer, and fight o’er again in fancy, and on the identical ground, some of those 
glorious actions which first established our fame as a military nation, and 
stamped with immortality the great Captain who so gloriously led our forces 
through that memorable campaign, which, terminating at Waterloo, bestowed 
on Europe the blessings of a lasting peace, hurled the modern Attila from his 
throne, and deprived him of his usurped and ill gotten possessions. 

Every British soldier—every Briton—who treads such sacred ground, will, 
and must do so with an enthusiastic feeling, approaching to devotion, towards 
the hero to whom we are so deeply indebted—towards him who warded off 
those deadly blows aimed at our very existence as a nation—prostrated our 
mortal foe—carried us triumphantly through the fearful death-struggle in 
which we were then engaged, and was most surely the means of raising Old 
an Ogg to that pinnacle of glory, from whence she now go proudly surveys the 
world. 

Yet, in order to bestow upon Weliington that meed of admiration to which 
he is so justly entitled, it is not sufficient, alene, to visit the scenes of his 
achievements and consider the military difficulties of all kinds which he had to 
surmount : but ‘to obtsin a true notion of his views, the various operations 
which he had foreseen and provided against, must be considered, inasmuch as 
to show the actual resources of the Allies, the difficulty of bringing them to 
bear with due concert, and the propriety of looking to the general state of the 
war, previous to each of his great movements. For his calculations were con- 
stantly dependent upo.. the il-judged operations of men over whom he had 
little influence, and his successes sudden, accidental, snatched from the midst 
of conflicting political circumstances, were as gems brought up from the tur- 
bulence of a whirlpool* ;’ and in order to obtain all this requisite information 
on 80 interesting a subject, no better guide can be followed than the eloquent 
historian, from whom the above is quoted ; and who personally witnessed, and 
actively partook in most of the scenes he so ably describes. 

° * * * ” + 
The reader need scarcely be informed, that in his peregrinations through 





* Napier’s Peninsular War, Book xvii., c. 1. 





the Peninsula, a traveller finds that railroads are not yet dreamed of, turnpikes 
still unknown, and that o’er the broken and rugged track, which does duty for 
both—the mule—as in the good old times of Gil Blas—still contiaues to be the 
common, and, in fact, the almost only mode of conveyance. 

True it is, that between Lisbon and Cintra—a distance of some fifteen or 
sixteen miles—by great and strenuous exertions during the last eight years, 
some small portions of the road have been, in a manner, macadamised—that 
here and there, in lieu of the rough and rugged pavement—like angel's visits, 
few and far between—may be seen a scarcely less uneven surface of broken 
granite, meant to come under the above denomination; but which merely 
serves to elicit, en passant, a few supernumerary imprecations from the rude 
‘Sege’ driver, and to shower a few additional blows on the poor jaded beast in 
the shafts ; it is hkewise equally within the bounds of veracity, that on the 
aforesaid thoroughfare, a vehicle of the omaibus genus, dragged by six lean and 
hungry-looking quadrupeds, may be daily seen on its passage to and from the 
capital ; and what is still no less astounding than the above well-established 
fact, is, that a ‘ Camino real,’ or paved Royal road, runs, to our personal 
knowledge, between Lisbon and Coimbra, which ‘camino’ was, in the good old 
times of the great Marquis of Pombal, supposed to have been passable, and 
kept in tolerable repair,—yet, in spite of all these truisms, it is nevertheless a 
melancholy fact, that to this day, Portugal continues without, what in this 
country would be called a passable road ;—with the exception of Lisbon and 
Oporto she does not possess one available port—not a single canal intersects 
her fertile territories—consequeutly, the imcans of conveyance and transport 
are monopolized by the Almocreve*, or Muleteer, and creaking ‘caro’ or bul- 
lock-cart,—which renders it a matter of little surpriseif this fine country, with 
so few means of communication and internal transport, still continues so far be- 
hind-hand in the march of enlightenment, or, if, in this state of things, com- 
merce should there remain in such a state of infancy and depression. 

Under these circumstances, having no other choice of conveyance, save our 

own good legs, or the ‘monture’ of Don Quixotteand Sancho Panza,—to wit, 
the outside of a donkey or mule, —and preferring, like those two worthies, the 
latter alternative, a fellow-traveller and myself found ourselves, on the 17th of 
March, a.p. 1843, astride of two small, though active mules, from whose sides 
depended deeply laden ‘alforjas,’ or saddle-bags, our front guarded by the 
tightly rolled boat-cloak, and well replenished ‘borracho t, whiist the rear was 
brought up by Pedro Koxeo, the owner of the ‘bestias’ we bestrode, who following 
our wake on a sturdy little donkey, would often enliven the dreary way with song 
and ditty, and legend of love and war; for Pedro had, during tie last ‘Guerra 
de Independencia’ against Don Miguel, served as a serjeant in his namesake's 
host, and at the termination of the contest, having wooed and wou a damsel, not 
of high degree, but possessing a good heavy bag of crusadoes, had set up in 
civil life at Cintra—and written in legible characters over his door, * Alquilador 
de Machote Bourros,’ which may be translated ‘Licensed to let on hire, 
Mules and Donkeys,’ for the convenience of the numerous visiters to that ver- 
dant garden of Lusitania. 
[t was in this capacity that we had first become acquainted with our present 
worthy Esquire ; and afer the necessary preliminary of settling with him for 
the hire of a couple of mules, to carry us during our intended trip, easily pre- 
vailed on the good-tempered fcllow—instead of deputing a‘ Rapaz,’ er donkey 
boy—to accompany us himself during our projected expedition; aud as neither 
my companion or myself were great proficients in the Portuguese language 
Pedro’s slight knowledge of Spanish greatly enhanced him in our good opinion, 
and served to make him doubly useful during the ensuing travels and adven- 
tures, the narrative of which we will now resume, 

After passing the ‘largo,’ or square in front of the old Moorish palace at Cin. 
tra, with its hnge Minar-like chimneys, and frontage of elaborate Saracenic 
fret-work, we slowly commenced the descent of the rugged paved road leading 
to Mafra, the domes of whose gigantic palace, were, even at this distance, visi- 
ble over the intervening hilly country, in the far horizon beyond. 

Cintra—lovely Cintra—with its waving forests, clear gurgling brooks, and 
gushing fountains—its innumerable villas, and perfumed orange groves, stands 
like the enchanted gardens of Armida, a green oasisin the midst of a desert 
wilderness, through whose tedious monotony we had now slowly to wend our 
course on leaving i's fairy precincts. The rough uneven road at first traversed 
a dreary heath or common, on whose bleak brown surface, the only signs of 
vegetation were « few stunted specimens of heath and furze, thinly scattered 
here and there, with the intervening leaves of different bulbous plants, till en- 
tering by degrees, a more hilly and cultivated tract, though still singularly di- 
vested of picturesque beauty, for of trees and verdure there was nought, after 
a march of about three hours, we reached the foot of the high wall enclosing 
the ‘ Tapada,’ or royal park, alor g which now lay our course, until a sudden 
tarn brought us mto the miserable little hamlet, overlooked by tiat stupendous 
though useless pile of building, rejoicing in the name of the ‘ Palace of Mafra.’ 

‘Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay, 
Where dwelt of yore the Lusian’s luckless Queen, 
And Court and Church did mingle their array, 
And Mass and Revel were alternate seen— 
Lordlings and Freres—ill-sorted frey, 1 ween !’ 
* o * * « 

Heavy clouds had during the whole day been rolling up in portentious mas- 
ses from the Atlantic, and just as we entered the only miserable * Estalage,’ or 
inn, the wretched place afforded, the long-brewing storm—at a most timely 
moment—burst on us in all its fury, and emidst rolling thunder and vivid flashes 
of lightning, deluged the face of nature with torrents of rain, and mercilessly 
pelted it with hail-stones of extraurdinary magnitude. This strife of the ele- 
ments was, however, too violent to be of lung duration ; in half an hour it had 
expended all its fury, and we then hastened to visit the far-famed palace, which, 
for its extent and uselessness, may fairly be ranked as one of the wonders uf 
the world. 

This enormous edifice, built about a century ago by King John V., in the 
fulfilment of a vow, exhibits one of the greatest and most ridiculous existing 
monuments of human folly and extravagance. Upwards of fifteen thousand 
men were employed at the work for fourteen years, at a cost, it is said, of eighty- 
four millions of crusadves—a sum which would have fortitied Lisbun, and ren- 
dered it impregnable. 

The palace, when completed, was destined for the double purpose of the 
abode of royalty, and a receptacle for three or four hundred Franciscan Friars, 
whose residence is, however, now converted into a barrack, and desolation at 
present reigns paramount in what was formerly the scene of gaiety and revel, 
whilst the echoed footstep of the traveller now reverberates through the lofty 
halls and vast corridors, covering a tract of ground, the extent of which may 
be imagined when it is stated, that on the terraced roof of the building there 
is ample space for mancuvring a regiment of Infantry. 

The deepening shades of evening had already began to render objeets in- 
distinct, and thrown an additional gloom around, as we slowly paced through 
the conventual chapel and now dilapidated refectory of the monks, and I could 
not help contrasting their present state of desolate solitude with that described 
by the author of ‘ Vathek,’ whose volume I carried in my hand. 

After visiting the palace, ‘I was glad,’ says he, ‘to return to the convent, 
and refresh my eyes with the sight of marble pillars, and my feet by treading 
on*Persian carpets. We were followed, wherever we moved, into cell, chapel, 
hall, passage, or sacristy, by a strange medley of inquisitive monks, sacristans, 
lay- brothers, corregidors, village curates, and country beaux, with long rapiers 
and pigtails. IfI happened to ask a question, half,a dozen all at once poked 
their necks out to answer it, like turkey-polts when addressed in their native 
hobble-gobble dialect. 

* * : ? * * 

‘It was growing dark, and the innumerable tapers burning before the altars, 
and in every part of the church, began to diffuse a mysterious light. The or- 
gans joined again in full accord, the long series of monks and novices entered 
with slow and solemn steps, and the abbot resumed his throne with the same 
pomp as at vespers. 

‘The moment allotted to this supplication being over, every one took his 
place at the long tables in the refectory, which are made of Brazil wood, end 
covered with the whitest linen. Each monk had his glass caraffe of water and 
wine, his plate of apples and salad set before him ; neitner fish nor flesh were 
served up, the vigil of St. Augustine's day being observed as a fast with the 
utmost strictness. 

* To enjoy at a glance this singular and majestic spectac'e, we retreated to a 
vestibule preceding the octagon, and from thence looked through al! the portals 
down the long row of lamps into the refectory, which, owing to its vast length 
of full two hundred feet, seemed ending in a poiut. After remaining a few 
minutes to enjoy this perspective, four monks advanced with torches to light us 
out of the convent, and bade us good night with many bows aod genuflec- 
tions "} 

* * . - ? om 

18th of March.—After spending a sleepless night amidst the vermin of 
the wretched inn at Mafra, we arose by times, and passing in succession the 
now ruined field-works of Moraguera, and Gradil, forming part of the celebrat- 
ed Lines of Torres Vedras, took up our quarters at the latter place for the 





* An old Moorish word ; in Syria to the present day. the Arabic for Muleteer is‘ El 
Muereb.’ Both in Spanish and Portuguese the prefix‘ Al’ to a word, generally denotes 
an Eastern derivation. : 

+ The ‘ Borracho’ is a large leather bottle for containing wine or spirits ; and, together 
with the capucious cloak, forms often a very necessary appendage to the travellerina 





Portuguese ‘ Casa de Pasta,’ or road-side inn. 
+ Beckford’s Visit to Alcobaca and Batalha. Letter xxii. 
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_—] : ; isiti lebrated fort of San Vin. | the park and commissariat stores. The cavalry end the Portuguese were on a | Novo, .n the Bay of Maceira, which, if you wish to visit to-day, and then return 
es night b, nd meen” @hcak ae one nae undulating country, | small plain close behind the village, and iasnedetiely in its fest a rug ed iso- | to Lourinha, no time is to be lost.’ ‘ . 
or —_ a ih heath and brushwood, sprinkled here and there with pine woods | lated height, with a flat top, commanded all the ground to the southward and| We accordingly retraced our steps through Vimiero, and passing as over a 
he : peat li town of Lourinha, ebhia a league of the battle-field of Vimiero. | eastward for a considerable distance. Upon this height Fane's and Anstru- | moving me through its wretched streets, deeply embedded in layers of dried 
tot = — uddenly ceased, and a gleam of sunshine burst through the fleecy | ther's brigades of infantry, with six guns, were posted ; the left of Anstruther’s | heath and furze,* soon reached the banks of the Maceira, which, metamor- 
or J ie very she descended row he Lourinha, which, although not sutncient to dry | occupied a church and churchyard, which blocked a road leading over the ex. phosed from its pigmy state during the dry weather, now rushed with the might 
8, , a ipping garments, served, nevertheless, to bring out the whole fashion of | tremity of the height to the village, the right of Fane’s rested on the edge of of a moun'ain torrent through the narrow pass dividing the ridge of hills to the 
lat the ; 7 4 “3 ave us an opportunity of witnessing the Portuguese peasantry | the other extremity of the hill, the base of which was washed by the Maceira. | north of Vimiero, from the abrupt and elevated mountain constituting the 
ts, : gf ape atadey bravery,—for it happened to be the Saobath,—and the| ‘A mountain that commenced at the coast, swept in a half circle close he- | original posiion of the right of our Army, but from whence,—as has been 
en le assembled in the marketplace as we passed along, though certainly | bind the right of the hill upon which these brigades were posted, and command- | seen,—were moved earlv in the day the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 8th Brigades, leavin 
ly groups in picturesque appearance and apparel to similar country assemblages | ed, at rather long artillery range, all its upper surface. Eight guns, end the | here, to protect our right flank only those three regiments under General Hill, 
Je ag owe! coald nevertheless, not fail to afford subjects of interest to the stran- | first, second, third, fourth, and eighth brigades of Infantry occupied this mouu- which took no active part in the subsequent action. t : 
in pt pain, , ’ "3 ine, SS was terminated on the r by a deep hes that amy . from Had ere ee a then as large, deep, a angi. a aon of pce 
7 ‘ , i ere replaced by the less graceful | another strong and narrow range of heights, over which the road from Vimiero | as we now found it, it might have opposed a serious obstacle to the passage 0 
“ pa. oe oon pagan acta yrs de to the eae, did | to Sousibale named The right of these last heights also overtopped the hill | Generals Ferguson, a and Bowes, by whose flank movement to the 
he rs — shat Subcomely embroidered ‘ bottina,’ or gaiter, oft so cunningly | in front of the village; but the lefi, bend ng suddenly backward, afer the form left, Solignac’s ettack was foiled, and Brennier entirely ‘cu/buté’ To such 
ed teal ned and devised as to give to the veriest spindle-shank all the appearance | of a crook, returned to the coast, and ended in « lofty cliff. There was no slight causes are of'en attributable success or failure in the great game of war, 
al . of cou formed leg and muscular exhibition of calf; the blue oon nee Ses upon this range, and only the 10th regiment and some piquets were placed "Teealbediee — ane gt ge a ee Gs Pag hae 
! ‘bles ist by a red sash, and the round jacket | there p efile through which flows the Maceura, 
nd Veeotnaits eotena scieod ewaslien blanket, a good anes for a * The troeps being thus posted on the night of the 20th, about twelve o'clock, ground we now traversed,—extending from thence to the sea,— differs entirely 
sa ee aad which sina ly recalled to mind the flowing * abbaves’ of the Arabs | Sir Arthur was aroused by a German officer of dragoons, who galloped into from what it is represented on the maps eatant of this part of the country,— 
his : orth » Desert pang ee ton 4 ndant ‘mantas’ of Valencia; whilst the long knob- | the camp, and with some consternation reported that Junot, at the head of being sc extremely mountainous and rugged, and presenting so many obstacles 
nd b d nich here called (rd eagle’ (the * porro’ of the Spaniard,) formed an | twenty thousand men, was coming on to the attack, and distant but an hour's | to our progress that just as we had obtained a glimpse of the foaming breakers 
cts " . able appendage to the rest of this motley, and not unbecoming, costuine. march. ‘Tne General, undisturbed by this inflated report, merely sent out pa- | at Porto Novo, and became fully impressed with all the difficulties attending 
ort The we op man ceaia uished by fewer peculiarities of dress, save that of in- troles, warned the piquets to be on the alert, and before daybreak had his troops | the landing of troops on such an iron-bound cosst, the waning day and stormy 
1. its coteshe lon Wellington boots, which here is the common ‘ chaussure’ | —following the British custom—under arms. The sun rose and no enemy was | appearance of the atmosphere, warned us that it was time to retrace our steps, 
th pe iH Se phew perceived ; but at seven o'clock, a cloud of dust was observed beyond the | and after many a splash through mud and mire, and ‘hair-breadth 'scape by 
e- . We - id vied and hungry, we hurried through these idling groups, and, | nearest hills; and at eight o'clock an advanced guard of horse was seen to flood and field,’ we at last succeeded, late at night, in reaching Lourinha, 
m- va hes onl eof Mr. Pedro, made our way to the best ‘ Casa da Pasta,’ | crown the heights to the southward, sending forward scouts on every side. where a savoury repast of eggs, bacon, and rice, fried in rancid oil and garlic, 
— pe lace adfeoded and soon found ourselves engaged in discussing, fau/e | Scarcely had this body been discovered, when a force of infantry, preceded by | served to strengthen us against our anticipated nightly attack from whole 
our oa on, Cena dish of eggs, fish, and garlic, fried in rancid oil ; and whilst | other cavalry, was descried moving along the road from Torres Vedras to l.our- | legions of * poiges’—fiers,—and other tribes of the hopping and creeping genus. 
wit, , ry ndenveuting to establish some degree of internal caloric through the me- | inham, and threatening the left of the British position ; column after column a ° J bg 
the div a a mixture of hot water, aguardiente, and sugar, our host came with | followed in order of battle, and it soon became evident that the French were The battle of Vimiero cost the enemy one General Officer and thirteen guns, 
of “ape : ected intelligence that an Englishman who had for many years been | coming to fight, but that the right wing of the English was not their object. | with a total loss of between two aod three thousand men ; and had Sir Arthur 
les a hee at Lourinha desired to be admitted to our presence. The second, third, fourth, and eighth brigades were immediately directed to | Wellesley veen allowed to follow up his advantage, instead of having his up- 
he ¥ Ha ree acquiesced to this demand, a man of about iifty years of age, with a | cross the valley behind the village, and to take post on the heights before men- lifted and victorious arm arrested in the very act of dealing a death-blow to 
~ ene paren hair and whiskers, and clothed in a suit of coarse brown | tioned, as being occupied by the piquets only ; and as they reached the ground, | his autagon st, it is more than probable that Junot would have been completely 
ing om. wel his appearance, and on entering said, in broken Euglish,—* My | the second aud third were disposed in two lines facing to the left, and conse- crippled, and that the much-condemned Convention of Cintra would never 
ong a , entlemen, [hope you will excuse the great liberty I am taking, but after quently forming a right angle with the prolongation of Fane and Anstruther's | have taken place. : ae 
Ta avian been here for twenty years without seeing one of my countrymen, I | front. The fourth and eighth brigades were to have furnished a third line, but The French force on this occasion is supposed to have amounted to about 
e's pani Soy help wishing to hear the sound of an English voice, and have there- | before the latter could reack the summit, the battle had commenced. From fourteen thousand men, of which thirteen hundred were cavalry ; a superiority 
not oan come to pay my respects to you ’ the flank of all these troops, a line of skirmishers was thrown out upon the face | in the latter arm which wae severally felt by our 20th Light Dragoons, the 
in We of course, requested the poor fellow to be seated, learned that his name | of the descent towards the enemy, the cavalry was drawn up in the plain a |it- | only British horsemen in the field, and who, whea charged by Margeron, lost 
Pv was Joseph Emmar uel, and after warming him with a few glasses uf grog, in- | tle to the right of the village of Vimiero, and the fifth brigade and the Portu. their leader, Colonel Taylor, and had one-balf of their number destroyed. 
ire, duced him to tell his story, which he gave to the following effect :— guese were detached to the returning part of the crook to cover the extreme | _ The following state and order of battle of our Army at Vimiero, on the 21st 
er~ ‘ He was,’ he said, ‘ a native of Penrynn, in Cornwall, and about the year| left, and to protect the rear of the army. The first brigade, under General of August, 1808, is taken from Napier’s History of the Peninsular War :— 
1805 had accompanied his father to Lisbon on some commercial speculation, in Hill, remained on the mountain, which the others had just quitted, and formed Regiments. 
ent which he contmnued engaged for a couple of years ; but at the end of that pe. | a support for the centre, and a reserve for the whole.’ : 5th 
for riod, not meeting with the success h» had anticipated, they came and settled| After making a hasty sketch, leaving on our left the elevated plateau along | Right Wing Ist Brigade, General Hill 9th 2780 2780 
re- at Lourinba, where they bought a small property, and Joseph remained here | which the app'oach of Junto's force was first discerned, on the 21st of August, 38th 
key until the arrival of the British, in 1808, induced him to follow the fortunes of | 1808, and which caused the alteration in the original formation of the British fhe or 50th \ 
her Sir Arthur Wellesley’s force.’ Ime of battle, we descended towards Vimiero aloug the right hand ridge of the 6th do., Brigadier-General Fane 66th 2293 | 
age Notwithstanding his long residence abroad, Mr. Emmanuel appeared not to | valiey, where General Solignac’s atiack was repulsed by Ferguson's brigade, 95th, 2d bat. { 
ion, have forgotten the good old English habit of drinking. On the present occasion supported by those of Generals Nightingale and Bowes, and where th_ former | Centre < niet 9th ¢ 4953 
en- he certainly did so with a will; and us the deep potations he now indulged in | was arrested in the midst of his victorious career, by Sir Harry Burrard, who at 7th do., Brigadier-General An- } 43d, 2d bat 2660 | 
rendered hin loquacious and communicative, we plied him to his hear:’s con. this critical juncture assumed the command, and thus prevented the probable struther 52d, 2d‘bat J 
in. tent, in order to obtain all the information he could impart relative to the bat-| aunihilation of the entire I’rench force*. \ 97th 
nic tle of Vimiero, in which, however, it must be confessed that he did not always Mr, Emmanuel, near this, also pointed out the spot where General Brennier ( 36th 
ling seem to adhere to the bounds of truth or probability. was taken prisoner, when, after at |ast surmounting the ‘ ravine’ which had so 2d do., Major-General Ferguson < 40th 2681 
risi- In glowing language he described the joyful enthusiasm expressed by the long retarded his advance, he enjoved a momentary success, by recapturing six 7ist 
inhabitants of Lourinha, when on the 18th of August, 1808, the sudden inti. | of bis own guns from the 82d and 71st British Regiments, who had been left in v 3d do., Major-General Night- § 29th , 1722 
and mation of the approach of an English force obliged the French to vacate those | charge of them. Left Wing < ingale 82d >7612 
nds quarters they had occupied for the last nine months, during which time he ac- This ‘ravine’ of which frequent mention is made in the work I have before 4th do., Brigadier-Gen. Bowes ; 6th ; 1829 \ 
sert knowledged that they had not exercised that tyrannical system of spoliation | quoted, appeared to us to be the deep and almost impassible ‘ chemin creux’ in- 32d 
our which so often marked their progress in other parts of this unhappy country. Jo- | to which the road we were fullowing, has gradually imbedded itself, and which, 8th do , Major-General Ackland } 2d , 1380 
rsed seph said that they regulariy peid the authorities for every article they obtain- | along this side of the descent, runs for a considerable distance between deep 20th / 
s of ed,—but the latter often defrauded the people of their dues, aud then invaria- | and overhanging banks covercd with shrubs and brushwood, opposing a serious Sth do., Brigadier-General C. 45th ? 
ered bly laid the blame upon the invaders; he added that, on the approach of the | and nearly insuperable obstacle to any troops advancing to an attack up the | Reserve Crawfurd } 50h _ 2744 
en- British troops the whoie of the yoy wey! — out to meet them, se ve face of the heights. Anil 18 eed 4 91st 660 660 
r di- beheld Sir Arthur Wellesley at the Pont de Moira, about two miles from Lou- Ss " : . ‘ ineie rtillery, 13 guns, 6 and 9-pounders 
ifter rinha. Here an office of the Statf, named Colonel Bathurst, asked him in Por- al Vidhan ae cen ee emits hp coms Cavalry, 20th Light Dragoons 240 240 
sing tuguese the distance to Lourinha ; on his replying in English, the Colonel in-| o¢ jight troops, mounted the face of the hill with great fury and loud cries; the sa 
iden formed Sir Arthur Wellesley of his being a fel'ow-conutryman, and the latter English skirmishers were forced in upon the lines in a moment, and the French , Total British 18,989 
dous inquired by what means he could send information to General Anstruther, who, | j,asses arrived at the summit, yet shattered by the terrible fire of Rove's artil- | Portuguese, Colonel Trant nfantry, 1400 t 1650 
fra.’ according to +" yes yA nme _ jeg with — rote ap s pee 1M lery, and breathless from their exertions; in this state, first receiving a dis- Cavalry “ 280 : 
three miles to the north o urinha, ur hero immediately pointed out his : : tad 7 a . ee. 
father, who undertcok the commission, whilst he (the narrator) was directed to rue cumeuir dieand ta taal ok, or ce agg 9 jo Grand Total, including sick, wounded, and missing: 20,639 
pn endo of at dete Camp named at nk ume the reminder of Fan's brigade repulsed ihe minor attack, and Colo 
story seemed so very improbable, that we repeatedly cross-questioned him on bab in meting tee auntuend. Gitenation Yeeuns pit os cls 4 pedkg. THE GAOL CHAPLAIN, 
j the subject ; but although by this time rather ‘disguised with regard to liquor,’ great execution. Margeron’s cavalry seeing this, ‘ome suddenly down upon THE BURIED ALIVE. 
_— he still adhered to the same statement, and we broke up the party —— uD | ‘Taylor, who was there slain, and the half of his feeble squadron cut to pieces.| ‘There are times when, even with the most anxious and sorrow-stricken, the 
J = derstanding that he was next day to accompany us to Vimiero, where nd said, | Kellermann took advantage of this check to throw one half of his reserve into | heart seems to glow with glad existence, and the bowed spirit to throw 
- y that whilst the engagement lasted, he had been in close attendance on Sir Ar-| , pine wood, flanking the line of retreat, the other half he had before sent to | off its crashing weight of care. Trials appear light. Disappointments 
shes thur, during which time he, the said Mr. Emmanuel, had received a wound in| reinforce the attack on the church. The 43rd Regiment were engaged in a| are forgotten. Inquietude slumbers. The cheerfuiness of nature communi- 
— the leg, and had a horse killed under him. This assertion we likewise put down | }.o¢ skirmish amongst some vineyards, when these French grenadiers arrived | cates itself to our spirits; and all without and all within speak of renewed 
hed as the effect of a poetical temperament, or to that of the powerful alcohol he | 4¢ 4 brisk pace, and beat back the advenced companies ; but to avoid the artil- | enjoyment and refreshed existence. To many this feeling is peculiarly present 
. ad had, in such large quantities, been imbibing at our expense ; but on the chance lery which raked their left, they dipped a little into the ravine, and were | On a sunny morning in early spring. The bright green of the trees; the wild 
hich, of his knowing something of the ground, and of gleaning a few stray truths vut | paien on the other flank by the guns of the eighth and fourth brigades ; then, | singing of the birds; the busy hum of animated being which rises from glade, 
rs uf of a host of exaggerat ons and felsehoods, we resolved to avail ourselves of his | when the narrowness of the way, and the sweep of the round shot was disorder | and coppice, and cottage-garden, and hedge-row ; the perfume of the Seoer, 
bh offer, and to mount him for the occasion on Pedro's ‘ pourro. : ing the French ranks, the 43rd rallying in one mass, came furiously down upon | std the blossom of the tree; each and all tell the tale of living gladness. 
| the Next morning, in spite of a most inavspicious appearance of the heavens, | the head of the column, and, afier a short desperate fight, drove it back incon- | With the balmy breath of morning the Deity is, as it were, forced upoa our 
suing we were early en route, and had now ample opportunities of duly appreciating fusion, but the regiment suffered very severely ’ recollection. Nature is his vast and glorious sanctuary, and we adore him in 
_— the difficulties of a military movement in this country during wet weather, of} 4 fer crossing the level cultivated ground between the foot of the Sierra,| the temple which he himeelf has raised. Thas musing in the deserted pleas- 
ghty- which we had lately had,—for this season of the year,—such an unusual quan- |} and the isolated height occupied during the action by the brigades of Gen- | aunce of a religious community which had long since passed away—a pleas- 
eal tity. On issuing from the town of Lourinha, we turned in a southerly direction ; | eralg Fane and Anstruther—the scene of this gallant charge of the 43rd Regi- | aunce which yet contained traces of taste of its former owners,—fine old trees 
die but scarcely had we struck off the main road leading to Torres Vedras, ere we | ment—we entered the village of Vimiero, when our Cicerone, Mr. Emmanuel, | scattered in clumps, or gathered together in broad sweeping woods, and with 
of got into a lane so completely impassable, that after struggling along for about | afer pointing out the church which served as a hospital for the wounded, on | their clear and well-defined shadows nobly contrasting the vivid green around, 
we te oy» wy — oe r ae of well — clay = Fp =o at | the day of the battle, and also the house where he said that Sir Arthur Welles- | it was “ with reluctant step and slow” that I turned from the soothing tranquil- 
ole ast fairly “" — . is § em ers 2 the ry into " — re iged > ley passed the night of the 2Ist, finding himself wet and cold, proposed to ad- | lity of nature to my irksome task of marking the strife of human passions, the 
tone throw myself, rp im out by — orce, re . apr hee y _ “_e t poe ~ | journ to a wine-shop where we found a nuinber of peasants in every stage of | wreck of better feelings, and the ravages of crime. A distant clock admon- 
_— oe - age Ye 4 bold *b a yest mig’ a y sp ie Ing “i “ye = along | intoxication. ished me. It was my hour for visiting the gaol. 
dese ® 7 mts Ay 24 ne Som * - Zs REG Of, a8 selit, ine parallel, to what was} With many superior qualifications over their Spanish neighbours, I have | ‘Mr. Cleaver,’ cried the surgeon as I passed the portal, ‘a word with you, 
‘| in — . have ome the roa i nor was this a selitary instance of its imprac-| often remarked that the Portuguese of the lower orders are much more addicted | if you please! I have just returned from the sick.ward, and have seen that 
ai ~~ ce or cava a every mye it — a 1 yee fo ener than the former to the vice of drunkenness, of which a Spaniard of any class is old woman, W aldron:, but, really she requires your assistance more than 
nthe ak ae 4 yop “eae Wena. w = rhe, soun eget 4 ee ’ a '’ ‘bh very seldom convicted; but, as Mr. Emmanuel remarked—t They have fre- | mine.’ . 
cok te Rates hap evel ground it presented @ Happy union of both these desirable quently so little to do, the wine is so cheap ,t and often so strong, that they are| ‘ How so! ; ‘ ; 
ribed 4 Geslee ches ; ‘ it will b f ‘ee if be obliged sometimes to get groggy for want of better employment.’ ‘She is ill, but will take no remedies. In fact, I believe she wishes to be 
; wianet a ete ances, hn ~* e — ° re ul we th “| Bot, whether drunk or sober, I never found the ‘ Lusian’ peasant deficient in | off,—a rare bias in an old woman. The genus generally holds on to the last. 
sone le og 1 eae ao pe in Mich on through t ry =r — of * hama | civility ; here they immediately crowded round us, were loud in praise of ‘ Los | Such, at least, was the feeling of my two veuerable maiden aunts, whose ten- 
ote rps Pay = agra ut - . to us ps ym gon my Any ate ge Inglezes,’ for which we thought ourselves bound to regale them each with a | scity of existence had well-nigh starved their dutiful nephew. At length they 
- Aj oan rode the heights o , aaen an overlooking t oF tal lr whieh tumbler-full of wine; in return they gave us 4 loud parting cheer, and we left | retired, aged respectively ninety two and ninety-seven ; and the survivor de- 
on mg see eitede es Sete 2 — ye that — —— “ sflati ory og them, for the purpose of seeing the other parts of the field, and of endeavouring | plored to her last breath ‘ the fatal mistake of her dear sister Beesy, who called 
: io sulstn* 80 familiarly to British ears by the well-known appellation of * Vi- | to collect some memento of our visit thither. However, cur personal researches | in the doctors, and in consequence was prematurely hurried off the stage of 
Ped Vanes th h 4 ; after a relic of any sort were equally unsuccessful with all our applications to | life!’ 
owe a on eh a sma —_ = . summit of a range of hills, running paral-| obtain even a button belonging to the gallant fellows who fell on that memora- | ‘ But what has this to do with Waldron a 
lages of Nienar, ts tne aoe fren, potnt .~ pape pe = = ble occasion. Nearthe mill on that elevation, to the eastward of the village,| ‘Something in the way of illustration. They both parted with existence 
County age vee i pare na lad 4 a ia th ne nc peel. raya A the | which was, during the action, occupied by the brigades of Anstruther and | unwillingly; she, after seeing you, will do so cheerfully. My questions she 
mets ‘een anita Wee pr sas ectly + own in ya pep ey of our maps ; ny ~ Fane, an old peasant was tilling the ground—but he had evidently not been | cut very short by asking repeatedly the hour, and whether you had come.’ ' 
eee term Vebtens? te the Visit, rd oh no ~~ t oe “tot hd Mision ax of t r sowing the dragon’s teeth ; for, so far from the teeming earth producing ranks | * Why did you not mention this sooner!’ said I, thankful to escape from this 
saved to have unebsined his e a och Ic id then = =" or ld 4 Olus ms pe oi ready armed and embattled warriors, he could not satisfy our cravings with | merciless gossip. 
same o’er the barren heath Tate tates 8 8 “coun eteating orn aut cbnened G even the rusty point of a bayonet, or the broken hilt of a sword, and to our I found the old woman much altered ; she was gradually sinking; her voice 
weaths of ping ia my . See aah teens tae on hm * eo a ape reiterated demands on the subject, his only reply was, with the expressive | had lost its volume, and her features had assumed that sharpness and rigidity 
*k his ley below with troone q 4 g oy A Portuguese shrug of the shoulders, ‘It is now so many years since the batt'e | of outline which [ knew full well indicated approaching death. She received 
y ps of warriors and heaps of slain—to convert the howling | took piace, that all these things have long since been dest d éseel 
l, end blast into the breathings of the fiend of war revelling o'er destruction, and pro- pan dh en aches - 7 Tr ee ae, | oe eee. 1 
er and miscuously dealing forth carnage and death from emidst his v oury wreath eee Se eane twen .ceeny We ae Sere Oe Geng * Well, sir, shall I be believed ps lass! Eteld you thes I should bold —ov 
eo of basslo etacke ! g 8 upoury similar unsuccessful researches on other remote battle-fields of the great Duke, | head before no karTHLy judge. What say you to me now?’ 
th the The view from this spot made 20 completely manifest the localities of the which, were they as much frequented by our credulous countrymen as that of| + That you lose no time in preparing for the award of an eternal one.’ 
‘Battle Field,’ as described by the headiion vi ne Peninatiien Wes, that in Waterloo, would, like the latter, be soon made to yield a golden crop of rusty ‘Good!’ she murmured, after a pause ; ‘ and it is because you have thus and 
od toa spite of the weather I resolved to take a landscape drawing of the pr cag Se relics!t ; often warned me that I now ask from you a favour,—easily granted, and not 
portals whilst so engaged, the following ‘Military Sketch’ may, perhaps, not be unac- ‘There,’ said our guide, pointing to the plain below us, which was now in- likely, I hope, to be denied. 
length ceptable to the professional reader§ -— , , undated with the overflowing waters of the Maceira river, * there was the grouna | ‘Le’ me hear ye a le 
a few * The ground occupied by the army, although very extensive, and not very where Colonel Taylor's small body of horse was destroyed by the superior force |_ ‘Here I shall die. iaave well what this faintness, fluttering pulse, and 
ight us clearly defined as a position, was by no means weak. The village of Vimiero, | of the enemy's cavalry ; and which disaster caused Sir Arthur to forbid an im- | clammy brow mean. Be it so—I am content. But, dying withio prison walls, 
nuflec- situated in a valley through which the little river of Maceira ficws, contained | ™e¢iate pursuit, on their being repulsed in the attack on our centre. Shortly | # inquest must, and will, be held upon me: that the law of the land requires. 
re afterwards Sir Harry Burrard came to this part of the field, and, with some Guenseel - ia, little yor wes, Rare mgr eee Ryne me ; and 
* Of this, and the other works constituti , » desnebeet high words, it was decided that what was now considered a complete victory | very ew hours will, 1 dare say, elapse between the drawing of my last breath 
os anaes Coser = arile uting the Lines of Torres Vedras, a — should not be followed up—and the Frenci were allowed to itis thong pod and a very hurried burial, Now, sir, will you—will you grant my dying, my 
ion the BR ag ery yy ae omaeion st han ge yr we oe fingers. About this time General Brennier was brought in a prisoner, and [| finalrequestt Will you see that I have fair play!” 
lebrat- Vimiero, a village near the sea coast, and from thence sent @ lelachmont te cover the | W48 sent to accompany him on board the Alfred, then lying at anchor off Porto| * You wish,—if rightly catch your meaning,—you wish that your last mo- 
ion he march of General Anstruther’s brigade, which had, with great difficulty and loss, been ments may be undisturbed, and that you may be permitted to pass quietly 
that morning landed on an open —_ beach, called the Bay of Maceira,’ which Bay of| * Vide History of the Peninsular War, vol. i., p. 212. 
; Maceira being due west from the village of Vimiero is considerably to the south of + Half a quintem, or about 1 1-4d., is here the usual price "per bottle of very tolerable * This is a common mode of repairing the roads in Portugal ; when any part of them 
bn El Lourinha. : Dery “= pu. wine. ; , through depth of mud, becomes totally impuassible, a few cart-loads of dried heath or 
enotes ¢ ‘ Ventoso’ means literally ‘ windy ;’ a denomination not unfrequently applied in the t There is no doubt but that most of those relics collected by ‘ Lion Hunters,’ in the | fern are deposited on the obnoxious spot, over which ie thus formed a sort of haif- 
Peninsula to localities in elevated or exposed situations. commoh haunts of fashionable travel, are spurious,— and many a Birmingham fabrica- | floating bridge. 
together 6 From Napier’s Peninsular War, vol.i., p 304. Vide also the plan of the battle of | tion has, ere this, been not a little surprised t0 find itself picked up with a dueinerusta-| {| History of the Peninsular War, vol. i., p. 211. 
ellerina Vimiero attached to that volume. tion of ‘ verde antique,’ on the classic plains of Asia Minor, or Greece. + An old woman of fourscore within the walls of a prison on ‘ swepicton’ of stealing 
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away. Be at ease on that point ; no unkindness shall be shown you ; this is 
no hour for it.’ 

‘No!’ she returned quickly, ‘that is not my meaning. My dread extends 
beyond—oeyond that. I fear'—and into her fierce eye a tear stole as she spoke, 
—‘I fear burial before death! Oa! prevent it, prevent it!’ 

‘ Don't distress yourself by apprehensions so frightful and so needless. No. 
thing of that sort ever takes place in this country.’ 

‘I know tothe contrary,’ said she sternly, ‘1 know to the contrary; and for 
years | have dreaced that what I consented to do in the case of another would 
one day be visited on myself. ‘Tat day has come! Oh! befriend me, and 
save me!’ 

‘Explain to me what you mean ; tell me what ! can do, and it shali be done. 
But don’t expend the little strength you possess,—and, above all, don’t waste 
the last moments of existence in exclamations and expressions which—’ 

She interrupted me eagerly. 

‘And you too would exclaim, if your conscience were as heavily burdened 
asmire! Years ago—yes! | find I must speak—call it Nurse Waldron’s con- 
fession, tes'iimony, explanation, what you will—years ago, a young officer, of 
the name of Helsham, came to E—th. He was hurried there, labouring under 
confirmed consumption, feeble, emaciated, and worn dowa by hectic fever. But 
the extension of his life was important to his family ; and, as @ last expedient, 
a trial of the mild air of Devon was recommended to him by those who must 
have well known that, in his case, no air, however baliny, would avail. He 
came into Devon—as hundr-ds before him with ulcerated lungs have donc— 
but to dic! Hs family accompanied him. By his sick couch watched most 
attentively his father, mother, and three sisters, notone of whom would admit 
the extent of his danger, or believe that recovery was hopeless. 

Fear, they say, is blind; so is love. Strong affection, sir, acts variously on 
different parties Some it renders sensitive and keen sighted in the extreme. 
others it wholly blinds ;—the latter was the case here. The Heishams, one 
and ali, were persuaded that “ Harry had no radical disease,” avd that ‘‘ the 
soft breezes of the Devon coast would soon bring him round.” They saw 
“ daily amendmen’,” while what others saw on his visage was death. But, inde. 
pendent of natural affection, his family had ample cause for dreading an evil 
issue to “* Harry.” He was their prop their stay ; to him they owed every luxury 
they enjoyed ; and his death, were that to occur speedily, would leave them 
beggars. They might well reject with frenzy the most cautious hint of its ap- 
proach. Who would not, so situated! ‘Their case was this. A self-wiled 
grandfather had bequeathed to Harry Helsham the whole of his large property, 
without the slightest provision for either his mother or sisters. While a minor, 
the proper'y was under the control of trustees. for the young heir’s benefit, to 
whom a very liberal allowance was made. If he lived over one and twerty, 
he could dispose of the property as he pleased ; but if he died under that age, 
the whole passed to his cousin, who was his guardian and managing tras- 
tee. It was a cruel will, and vast was the amount of misery which 1t caused. 
The young man grew weaker ; his sleepless nights, incessant cough, profuse 
perspirations, and hectic fever rapidly reduced him. A nurse became neces- 
sary : I was sent for. His debiliiy was alarming, and IL urged the altendance 
of aphyscian. Dr. D—n—l of Exeter was called in. In kind, gen'le, and 
cautious terms the doctor apprised the family of his patient's danger The 
father, Major Helshamn, became eutrageous. Poor old gentleman! he had a 
paralysis, and was, as most paralytic people are, peevish, testy, and obstinate 
in the exrreme. He calied Dr D—n—| to his face an ‘* iguotamos” and © an 
alarmist,”’ told him to “ return to Exeter and study his profession,” and vowed 
he “ would never trouble him fur an opinion again.” Another practitioner was 
sent for, and he, after exhausting the tnvalid with a succession of questions, 
declared the ** symptoms distressing,” and the ‘case attended with difficulty,” 
but “ by no meaus with danger!” Nobody told him to “ return and study his 
profession ;” but there was ove who was very sure such 2 recommendation was 
necessary. Days rolied on, and, however blind to his danger his faraily might 
be, the sufferer himself gradually awoke to it. Our morning after a very 
restless night, during which he had been greatly harassed by ‘cough, hectic fe- 
ver, and a burning faeling in the palms of his hands,—a common accompani- 
ment of consumption,—be called me to his side and said, 

‘* Nurse, I am about to ask you a question, and I expect from you a resolute 
and explicit answer. Your experience in cases like mine must have been great : 
tell me, dv you think I shall recover?” 

‘I hesitated, 

_ * Be candid : you will neither shock nor distress me by your reply ; only let 
it convey your real opinion. Say, shall I recover!” 

*T told him J thought it doubtful. He mused for a few moments, and then, 
pointing to his portfolio, said, 

** Write frou my dictation, post the letter yourself, and observe the most 
rigid silence respecting it to my family ” 

**] obeyed his instructions. The letter was brief, and addressed to his law- 
yer in London. It alluded slightly to his increased indispositicn, and requested 
his friend to lose no time in repairing to E—th, where he wished to consult 
him respecting his will. 

‘A journey from the metropolis into Devon was not then, as now, an affair 
of twenty four hours, and ten days elapsed before Mr. He!shain’s man of busi- 
ness reached us. His unexpected arrival threw the family into the most pain- 
ful agitation ; but by the invalid himself the attorsey was cordially and eagerly 
welcomed. Their conference was long; but, as the distressed young man 
that evening voluntarily ecnfided to me, very unsatisfactory. Mr Underwood 
candidly told his anxious client that he could make no valid will for the next 
three weeks,—ti!l, in fact, he was of age. 

***T will take your instructions,”he added, observing the young man’s distress, 
“ willcarry out your wishes in every particular, will take care to have the wiil 
drawn up, and ready inevery respect for execution, the moment you are twenty- 
one—tiil then you are powerless.” 

* The invalid expressed audibly his distress aud disappointment. 

‘** Three weeks will soon pass.” suggested his companion. 

* «* But if I should die in the interim!” 

* Then,” replied the lawyer, “you will be unable to make any provision for 
om family. They must be left to the kindness and consideration of the next 

eir.’’ 

‘** In other words,” said yeung Helsham, ‘‘¢o absolute beggary.” 

‘ And as the sick man repeated to me, during a sleepless night, th's painful 
conclusion, his lips quivered with agony. Icndeavoured to console him; | 
reminded him that he had youth on his side, that ease and quiet would do mach 
to stay the progress of divease, that no expedient was omitted to counteract it, 
and that, in truth, the inte val one-and-twenty days, was very short. 

‘Not in my case, nurse.” was his gloomy reply. 

* The excitement consequent on this interview, and the feelings of bitter dis- 
appointment which it left behind, were prejudicial to him His manner under- 
went an entire change. Previous to his lawyer's visit he had been submissive, 
calm, and cheerful ; now he was anxious, irritable, and impatient No atten- 
tions seemed to soothe him, no vigilance tu satisfy him ; every feeling was ab- 
sorbed in a passionate desire to live over his minority; and the anxiety with 
which he watched every new symptom, the eagerness with which each morn- 
ing he scanned the countenance of his medical attendant, as if to read his fate 
there, the restless impatience with which he counted the lagging hours,—all 
this it was painful to witness. To himself, moreover, it was destruction. 
Henry He’ shams bitterest enemy conld have suggested no surer scheme for 
hastening huis end than his own unhappy suggestion of Mr. Underwood's visit, 
ana the incessant excitement which followed it.’ 

*** And, amid all this anxiety, all this restlessness about the present, was 
there,” said I, interrupting her, ‘* no thought bestowed on a higher and nobler 
state of existence !” 

The aged woman was si'ent, and I repeated mv inquiry. 

* ** Religion was not fashionable in that family !” was the revolting rep'y. 

The remark, every way offensive, was from her lips, under her circumstances 
and within those walls, appalling. told her so. Keckless ofall reproof, she 
drew breath, and hurried on. 

* Twelve of the twenty-one days had expired when the wiil camedown. For 
the first time the family seemed to take alarm,—all but Major Helsham. He 
persisted in saying * it was only a cold—a severe, and rather obstinate cold. 
The will !—tut! I think nothing of that. I've known men to live five-and-forty 
years afier making their will! A lad with Harry's prospects diet A \|.kely 
thing indeed! It he’s not better next month, I’l| take nim to Maderia A 
sea-voyage, and a short sojourn at Madeira, will set up any man. Doctors run 
tame about my house, as if t were a county hospital! A lad’s appetite fails 
him, cough comes on, he looks rather pinched in the face, and in an instant 


. those blood suckers, the fee-hunting doctors, surround the mother and groan her 


into the belief that her son is on his death bed ! 
such nonsense |” 

* He was obeyed ; he did hear “no more nonsense” on the subject. The next 
tidings brought him were too clear to admit of cavil. The day on which 
the will arrived was one of considerable excitement. Its contents were made 
known by the failing youth to his mother. He told her, in feeble accents, 
that if she wished any alteration to be made, that was the time to suggest 
it. Tears were her reply; and in an agony of grief I half led her, half car- 
ried her, to her apartment. It was iu vain that | urged the necessity of quiet, 
anid besought the sisters to restrain their feelings while in their brother's 

resence. I might as well have shouted to ‘The Parson and Clerk’ at Daw- 
ish.* The Miss Helshams were quite as impenetrable to counsel, and in 


I beg I may hear no more of 


taking up their position quite as immovable. The whole family, the major 
always excepted, seemed [ thought to vie with each other in the noisiness 
and exiravagance of their grief. If they knew how obstreperous lamentation 
distracts the dying persou—btow it unnerves and unsettles hin—how it ag- 
gravates his suiferings, and hastens his end, affectionate relations would avoid 
it. The issue was exactly what | expected. ‘Toarwds evening the ill-fated 
young man burnt with hectic fever; thirst, which noching could assuage, 
parched him ; violent and rapidly-succeeding fits of coughing distressed him. 
and rendered sleep impossible. Such was the aspect of affairs till avout three 
in the morning, when the fever began to subside, the cough to be less fre- 
quent, and I ventured to hope the worst of that weary night was over. Sud- 
denly he spoke in, I fancied, an unusual and peculiar tone; a strange, gur- 
gling sound in the throat followed. I ran towards him—blood was gushing 
from hie mouth and nostrils—he had ruptured a bdlood-vessel ! 

‘To raise him instantly, to ring for assistance, to apply cold water freely ,to 
hold him upright in my arms till further help could be procured, seemed to be 
the act of a single instant; and it was successful. He revived, smiled, and 
whispered, ‘Summon my surgeon’ He came; approved of what had been 
done ; and told me what, in truth, I knew before, that this new symptom 
was alarming; and that ‘the case had new become critical.” A second phy- 
sician, Dr. Luke. was calledin His directions were peremptory, and he in- 
sisted on their observance. The tamily were excluded from the sick-room. 
Positive orders were given to maintain in it perfect quiet. Windows and 
doors—it was November—were thrown open, that the lowest possible tempera- 
ture might be obtained. A single sheet and counterpane formed the whole 
covering allowed the invalid. Speech was forbidden. In tuture he was to 
communicate his wishes on a slae It was singular how completely, through- 
out these trying circumstances, one idea possessed him. His first question 
was, ‘ whether he should live till that day se’nuight—his birthday?’ His next, 
‘whether, in that case, he should be in full possession of his faculties 1” 

The reply of the physicians was ready and cautious. With respect to his 
first question they told him they hoped he would live much beyond the period 
he had named ; but that everything depended on his keeping himself perfectly 
quiet, and saunning whatever would excite emotion. As to his second inquiry, 
“*it was well known that witn persons labouring under his complaint the facul- 
ties generally remained unclouded to the last moment.” ‘They again counsel- 
led silence, and withdrew. To the weeping mother below they mere more 
communicative. They told her “ No opinion as to the result could then be 
hazarded. If the next eight and forty hours went by without aay recurrence 
of the bleeding, ail immediate danger, they hoped, might be then said to have 
passed away. The new symptom was alarming; but its return might, pos- 
sibly, be obviated by good nursing; care, quiet, and vigilance.” They then 
rose, luoked grave, bowed over their respective fees and departed. 

‘The specitied period did not elapse without bringing with it a renewal of 

the dreadful symptom. Again the vessel opened, and again hfe was with 
difficulty preserved. His thoughts then turned to a fresh object. He direct. 
ed his cousin, the heir-at-law, to be sent for—express. It was imagined, for 
no explanation could be sought or given, that his object in summoning Mr. 
Lemuel Helsham was to interest him in behalf of his mothers and sisters; to 
represent to them their destitute condition, should he die a minor: to com- 
mend them to his kind offices ; and, it possible, to extract from him some pro- 
mise in their favour. Such, at least, was the impression throughout the house- 
hold. Not that even then, wasted and debilitated as he was, the sufferer ever 
wholly de.vaired of carrying out his cherished plan. The will was kept in a 
small blotting. case, on a stand by his side: and when he was too weak to 
speak, he would, on waking from sleep, point to it, and inquire, with the eye, fi 
It were there. !t was invariably, on these occasivns, exhibited. He smiled, 
— was satisfied. Poor fellow! it was the one idea which held him to the 
ast! 
‘The cousin came. He was a harsh-looking, ha:sh-visaged man, of forty, 
He scanned curiously, and without emotion, the pallid, sad, and gen'le face, 
that was earnestly raised to him; expressed in civil terms his “ regret” at the 
spectacle ; professed his “ willingness to dowhat propriety would justify,” 
hoped there *‘would be no need for his meddling with matters at all; said 
‘the Exeter doctors were thought clever, Dr. Luce especially; “‘knew that 
there was no cure for decline ;’’ but had heard that while there was life there 
was hope!’ 

The invalid listened ; gazed up sadly and p'teously into that h:rd, dark, 
passionless countenance ; caught its merciless meaning, and turned,with bitter 
and burning tears, away. Jt was the firstand only time I saw him so moved. 


‘Eighteen out of the twenty-one days had now elapsed. 
meined to torture the dying man’s family. ‘These over, the sufferer was of 
age, and his will valit. It was a feverish interval for Mr. Lemuel; and there 
stole every now and then an involuntary and convulsive movement over his 
hard features, which showed the struggle which was going on within. He 
shifted his quarters to the nearest hotel; and, froma motive | then guessed no 
was unremitting in his attentions to his kinsman. The major loathed the very 
sight of him; and vehemently insisted on his being forbidden the house. But 
Mrs. Helsham prudently pleaded, ** Be civilto this man. The result whocan 
foresee! We may te wholly in his power. On! make not an enemy of one 
whose means of injuring us may be so many and so various ” 

* Ah! could she have read the future, she would have barred that man frow 
her dwellieg, even if life had parted in the struggle ! 

*‘ Meanwhile, the subject of sv many fears and surmises, and, I may truly 
add, villanies, lay feeble and passive upon his comfortless couch. He was per- 
fectly sensible; and clearly comprehended what was passing around him ; but 
his strength was so reduced, and his situation so critical, that the boldest of 
his medical men dealt only in conjecture. 

* “The vessel may,” said Dr. Luke, *‘ open again ; and, if so, his death will 
be instantaneous; or, no return of haemorrhage may take place, and he may 
sink from total exhaustion ” 

“But ** when ?—when ?” was the point so momentous and so uncontrollable. 

‘Time crept sluggishly on; forty hours alone were wanting to complete his 
majority ; but whether the sufferer would survive the interval appeared every 
moment more doubtful. Week as he was, my charge seemed aware of the 
lapse of time ; for twice durieg the day he wrote, “* Has my lawyer, Mr. Un- 
derwood, arrived ?”’ 


‘It was clear his thoughts were busy on the intended execution of his will ; 
at which Mr. Underwood had promised to be present. Evening drewin. My 
orders were, to give him every four hours, his medicine—a gentle opiate.— 
“The object,” said the surgeon, **is to soothe and quiet him. Extreme dis. 
cretion is requisite. Watch him as you would an infant. Symptoms of ap- 
proaching restlessness are evident. Meet them. Compose and luli him on the 
one hand, but do not drug and stupify him on the other. Be wary, and be punc- 
tual.” T thought I was both: but I was over-matched ! 

‘ About a quarter before ten on this eventful evening, Mr Lemuel Helsham 
stole into the sick-room. ‘ He called,” he said, “‘ to take his last look of Har- 
ry for the night ;" and had brought with him “some ho'-house grapes ” Their 
* flavour might be grateful” to the invalid : at all events, they would be * use- 
fal in moistening his lips.” His opportune present was accepted. He then 
—ob! that I had detected his drift !—engaged me in a low, whispered conver. 
sation about the weight of these grapes, their price, their size. For the mo- 
ment off my guard, | left him, most inconsideratelv, for some minutes alone 
and unwatched, while I trimmed and lighted, in the adjoining dressing-room, 
the invalid’s night-lamp When I returned, the house-clock warned me that 
the hour for giving Mr. Harry his composing draught had arrived, and I stepped 
to the bedside and presented it. While doing so, it struck me that this new 
bottle of medicine was considerably darker in point of colour than the last. But 
finding, on further examination, that it closely resembled, both in taste and 
smell, what [ had been in the habit of giving him, all hesitation vanished. He 
took it readily, smiled, as was his wont, when I adjusted his pillows; ard waved 
his band gaily to his cousin, in token of farewell for the night. I glanced has- 
tily round to see if this cordial salutation was returned ; and in doing 80 was 
paralysed by the look of the being who fronted me. His gaze was fixed upon 
his helpless kinsman, and he trembled ‘n every limb ; but still there was a smile 
of exultation in his countenance, and a gleam of triumph in his eye, at once 
frightful and incomprehensible. In a moment he recovered himself; hoped 
** Harry’s sleep would refresh him ;” fancied he “ looked better this evening ;” 
wished me good night, and departed. ; ; 

‘Midnight came; my charge slept soundly. One o’clock ; his breathing 
was calm and regular, and his whole eppearance that ofa person abandoned to 
the most refreshing repose. Two o'clock, {the hour for repeating his compos- 
ing draught; buthis slumber was so profound that I felt averse to disturb him, 
ano determined to wait till three. Before its chime sounded there was an ex- 
pression about the mouth, a falling of the jaw, that alarmed me; and I hastily 
approached the bed to view him more nearly. The breathing had ceased ; no 
pulse was perceptible. He was gone! : F 

* Words cannot depict the agony of his family. It was frightful to witness, 
But no sorrow moved me so much as that of the poor old father. For days af. 
ter the sad occurrence he walked about, as if stunned by the weight of his be. 
reavement ; his whole disposition seemed changed. His impatience, irritabili- 
ty, and occasional vehemence, were fied : he wandered helplessly from room to 
room, sighing deeply, but addressed no one, replied to no ove. From food he 
turned with loathing. A dozen times a-day would his tottering steps be heard 
overhead, in the chamber where his dead son lay. He would then approach 
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t Two well-known rocks at that favourite bathing-place. 








the insensible form, kiss the pale brow, and exclaim, as if the extent of his loss 





was then first understood by him, * Too true ! too true!” | was a piteous spee- 
tacle ; but « lasted not long! 

*The professional cooiness displayed by the medical men was edifying Not 
the slightest surprise at the sudden close of young Helsham's lile was expresss 
ed by any one of them. They each and all professed themselves “ quite pre- 
pared for the event!” It was ‘‘exacily what might have been anticipated !"’ 
Che “system was exhausted ; and the patient had passed away in sleep.” 

* But, had he * passed away” fairly? Was the result solely the effect of 
disease, or had other agency been at work? I had my misgivings! and the more 
{ reflected on the last six hours of his lite, the darker was the conclusion | ar- 
rived at. 

‘But, if J was gloomy, another was glad; and the alacrity of Mr. Lemuel in 

urging on the periormance of the las: sad office which the living can render to 
the dead, was unremitting. He ** begged to take on himself the charge of the 
entire proceeding.’’ Who, alas! could forbid hun! ‘I'he Helshains were bey- 
gars. Funded property, trust-monies, land, timber—a'! were his! 
‘At achort distance, it might be three miles from E—th, siood a ruined 
chirct. It was fair in its proportions; no niggard workmanship had been bestow- 
eu upon it by its former founders The gothic arch, and the noble porch, and 
the weil carved font was there. It stood a monument of the piety of a previous 
generation, a reproach to the present. Jt was wholly unroofed: and each suc- 
ceeding winter's gale threatened to prustrate its toppling tower. In its aisles 
had long ceased to echo either prayer or praise. ‘lhe hiss of the suake might 
be heard there, and the harsh cry of the raven, and the meianchely whoop of 
the owl. The faithful worshipper was gone! But the burial-ground around 
it was still used as acemetery. A dreary and a desolate spot it was! The 
grass was long and coarse. The wild hemlock grew in rank luxuriance ; the 
thistle there waved its tall head in triamph. ‘The net'le, andthe foxglove, and 
the deadly nightshade, throve undisturbed. Fallen obelisk, broken headstone, 
and massy tomb, open to the prying gaze of each passing traveller, told the 
same painful tale. They spoke, each and all, of desolation, loneliness and de- 
sertion, ‘they whispered, ‘* They who sleep ners are soon forgotten !” Aptly 
was the fane called ‘St. John in the Wilderness ;”’ and rightly was its ceme= 
tery an asylum for the betrayed! hither they bore him. 

* But previously a discovery was made, a sad and woeful discovery ; the re- 
membrance of which has embittered every moment of my life 

‘Ttold you,’ said the wretched woman, ‘my suspicions of Mr. Lemuel Hel- 
sham. They never slept: and there was something in the appearance of poor 
Harry, as he lay in his coffin, which [ could never reconcile wih death. ‘There 
was no symptom of decay. In fac’, I had my doabts whether the vital spark 
had really fled I said so much to Mr. Lemuel the evening before the funeral. 

a A supposition too fanciful and absurd vo deserve attention,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘** Perhaps so; but to this moment the | ody is not cold !” 
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‘“Ttell you, sir, that now—yes! now, there is a warmth over the heart. 
Examine. You will find 1 have spoken truly.’ 

‘I shall do no such thing. it is, in my opinion,”—he here called up a de- 
vout and solemn air,—highly improper, nay impious, to disturb the dead. 
They should rest—they should rest.” 

‘**7 cannot! What I have wiinessed is unusual. 
and I shai report it to the family.” 

‘L turned to go away: he grasped my wrist, and said, in a voice low, but 
rendered somewhat unsteady by fear, 

‘Be sinent! It you would thrive, be silent! Here! giving me money! 
double this sum shall be paid vou annually for silence, rigid, pertect silence ;” 

‘Mr. Cleaver, I was poor; I had a drunken, dissolute husband ; my children 
were starving and in rags. ‘The world was busy with my character, My 
landlord was stern and rapacious. Often had he threatened me ; and I was 
now months in arrear—I listened. 

**Mr. Harry Helsham,” continued the tempter, altering his tone, and 
assuming an aur of disgusting trankness, “is DEAD Alas! that it should be 
so! Now keep this—this—this appearance from his family, It would only 
distress their feelings! 1 wish to spare them!” 

‘[ yielded. His words haunt me stili—*be silent, if -you would thrive.” 
Thrive! a curse fell on me then, and has rested on me till now. 

‘The arrangements were at length completed Would that I could describe 
to you my feelings when [ saw the procession move forward, or those with 
which, two hours afterwards, [ listened to his poor mother as she took leave of 
me, received the handsome gratuily ste held out, and heurd her faintly mur- 
mur, amid the grief which choked her utterance, ** A thousand thauks, Winifred, 
for your ceaseless atteutiun to my dear, dear boy.” 


It makes me uneasy; 


‘ Nive weeks afterwards they carried to his long home the broken-hearted 
father. On re-opening fur the Major the ancient, roomy vault, which had re- 
ceived his son, puor Heuty’s coffin was found so strangely... . My comfort is, 
the struggle must have been short. A few seconds must have closed it. But, 
buried alive { and others firmly believe him to have been! And now, sir, you 
understand the fears which possess me? I dread that what 1 saw meted out 
to another may be measured to ime again.’ 

‘I will see that it is not.’ 

‘ You promise me !’ 

‘TI do.’ 

‘You will take care that, until the certainty of death is visible, interment 
shall be delayed ?’ 

I assented. 

‘T am satisfied,’ was her reply. 

‘But | am not: nor shall J, till you surrender yourself to prayer and peni- 
tence.’ 

‘To-morrow !’ said she carelessly. 

‘No; to-day.’ 

‘You hurry me ; aud besides, religion was never much in my way,’ was her 
strange remark. 

* But you bave much to answer for.’ 

‘Yes: but more has been laid to my charge than, rightly, I deserved.’ 

‘I must be plain with you ;’ and I submitied to her, briefly, the penaities of 
meeting death in her then state of mind. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! So you are taking me on that tack, are you? 
trying to alarm me, eh! Others have attempted it before. 
so disrespectfully of the Gentleman in Black? 
men have! ho! ho!’ 

1 remained with her about an hour longer. 


Ho! ho! 
But, why speak 
He’s the best friend you clergy- 


She died at midnight. 





ELLISTONIANA. 
BY We T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
THEATRES, MANAGERS, AND AUDIENCES. 

Speaking one day of theatricals in general, Elliston remarked as follows ; 

‘ ‘There are few speculations, sir,’ said he, addressing the narrator, ‘in whim 
so much money may so soon be lost and gained as in a theatre. I speak from 
experience, sir, having, as you well know, expended a princely fortune, not 
only in one, but I may say fifty theatres, major and minor, metropolitan and 
provincial, and yet there are few concerns, sir, in which there is so little of 
reai speculation, if properly managed, asa theatre. I am aware that some 
theatres are managed on purely chandler’s-shop principles and succeed. Many 
inferior players have made large fortunes by embarking in theatres and man- 
aging them economically, as they term it; taking the receipts at the maximum, 
and reducing their expenses to the minimum, ensuring a sae return by means 
of benefits on high terms, the sale of bill orders, the farming out saloons, and 
every expedient, however unworthy, that ingenuity can devise, and selfishness 

ut in practice. This may be called the screwing sysiem of management, eh, 

V.? appealing to a gentlemen who happened to be present, ‘thank heaven it 
never was my system. Low, ignorant individuals, who take theatres merely 
for the purpose of gain, should never be intrusted with them; for the qualifi- 
cations cf the manager of a theatre, the stage being a vehicle that has so mate- 
rial an influence on the mora!s and manners, nay, the very character and great- 
ness of a nation, should be examined as scrupulously as the pretensions of 
the bar, the senate, or the dispensary. 

‘ Playhouses should be »pened more for love than lucre, the amor theatralis, 
sir, but contrary to this the sole aim of these persons, looking only to gain, is 
to produce some monstrosity which shall draw them a house. The public, of 
course, do not bite a second time; no, no, leave them alone for that; these 
wiseacres are therefore driven to the necessity of providing something new 
every week. This of course does not permit them to procure a genuine arti- 
cle, they must get something cheap; they do so—cheap and nasty. Faugh! 
Such individuals are the funguses, the excrescences as It were of the protes- 
sion, sapping its very heart, deforming its fair front, and reducing it to the 
degradation from which I am now endeavouring to rescue it. In opposition to 
this false state of things there is then what may be called the high pressure 
system of management, in which a constant excitement is attempted to be 
kept ap by means of foreign novelties, engaged at an enormous expense. 
Fleeting stars, secured at most exorbitant salaries, and the exhibition of all 
that is strange and exciting. Those who conduct theatres on this principle 
being content to spend 991., on the chance of its procuring them 100). I be- 
lieve I first introduced this system myself at Drury Lane; but I paid for it. 
It may answer for a time; but it must ruin the manager in the end. It is the 





madness of managers, for the gain of actors—it enriches the few, and starves 
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the many—it makes the author—I do not allade to you, sir—the slave of his 
puppet, and places the journeyman in the situation of his master. a be 

«astly, | may remark that, opposed to these two extremes, there is t e 
liberal, rational, and gentlemanly system of management, which may truly be 
called the right sysiem—that which made the fortunes of a Garrick, the Har- 
rises, the Kembles, and would have made mine, had I never deserted it. be 
system, Which is one of love, looks only io the real interests of the stage, an 
generously encourages the drama for its own sake ; It brings forward gn sup- 

rts genuine histrionic talent wherever it is to be found, either in aut or or 
actor, aud only produces melodramas, spectacles, and pantomimes, b= en 
pastry of dramatic entertainment, to garnish the more solid fare of eo yan 
comedy ; to this system I have now returned, it has made the Surrey what it at 
present is, so by this system | shall still abide. — ¥ . alee 

«You were speaking of our last night’s audience, sir,—were wondering at 
its discrimination, but in truth there was nothing so very wonderful in it; 
audiences become just w at a manager chooses to make them. Accustom 
them to natural, pure, and wholesome fare, and they will reject with loathing, 
and tarn with disgust from French hashes and ardent stimulatives, however 

iquant and strong. But vitiate their palates with highly-seasoned cont 8 
ricassee de chat, garni aux cornichons, and filet de cheval, avec sauce oe ui- 
sante, for instance, and their tastes become morbid, their appetites will get is- 
eased, You may feed them upon high game, sir, till corruption and putres- 
cence shall becoine absolutely necessary to them, and appear perfection. 

‘ An audience is not always to be leitto its own judgment. i have known 
this in a hundred instances. Many of the most popular pieces I have present- 
ed to the town have been all but condemned on the first night,* but that did not 
daunt me. If I wasconvinced the piece was a good one, I persevered in its 
representation. It is always better to lead than follow, sir; the public require 
Jeaders—I do not refer to the newspapers. If an audience do not know what 
is good for them I do, and eram it down their throats till 1 make them like it. 
Take my word for it, sir, there is nothing like creating a relish by constant 
repetition.’ ; 

No better proof of the truth of these last observations can be adduced than 
the manner in which Elliston intellectualized the Surrey audience, after the 
theatre had been under the managements of Williams, Honeyman, Dunn, 
Docker, &¢. &c. The first, the keeper of a cook-shop ; the second, a publi- 
can ; the third, a retired chandler; andthe fourth, a pawnbroker. Under their 
different managements the Surrey had become the arena of everything that 
was brutal and degrading. The identical chaise in which a cold-blooded mur- 
der had been committed, was publicly driven, as a great attraction, across its 
stage; and ina moment of inebriety, the greatest actor of his time actually 
took the reins one night, and exhibited the vehicle for the gratification of the 
audience. 

But Elliston reformed all this. Under his sway the Surrey became a home 
for the legitimate drama; he produced only the best style of per. The 
Surrey side of the water became, as it had been in the days of the Globe and 
Shakspeare, the classic ground of the drama. When in the autumn of life 
this great comedian untimely died, his death had an evident effect upon the 
Surrey public, which was very soon manifested in their gradual return to their 
former ignorance; ina word, Elliston did more than fifty moralists could 
have done in humanizing and socializing the denizens of the populous but 
some what equivocal neighbourhood of St. George’s Fields. 





RED-COATS AND BLACK-GOWNS. 
BY L. MARIOTTI. 

Let none imagine that the irresistible attraction of an English uniform re- 
sides in the peculiarity of its sanguine hue. At Paris the blue, at Vienna the 
white, prove equaliy dazzling colours, and carry on an equally active work of 
destruction amidst female hearts. 

Still, among the cleverest contrivances of martial coxcombry, hardly auy- 
thing can be found to match the gaudiness of an Austrian Uh'an. The coat it- 
self, unlike the generality of those of the imperial troops, is scarlet, but a 
Genoese mule wears not half so many jingling gewgaws,—there are not halt 
so many colours in a peacock’s tail, 

The first corps of these showy cockatoos, named the regiment Lichtenstein, 
was in 1816 stationed at Pavia. They were still all flushed with their glorious 
campaigns of the preceding years, when they were proverbial!y known to 
make their appearance one day too late on the battle-field, like faithful jackals 
at the tail of English leopards and Russian bears. a 

The university of Pavia, at that epoch, was also in its prime, and was looked 
upon as an inexhaustible market for hal: the spinsters in Lombardy. It nam- 
bered nearly three thousand students, from every quarter of Italy; a set of 
boisterous youths, privileged, from time immemorial, to wear a black gown 
and tasseled cap, to serenade the ladies, and kick up frequent rows with the 
people and garrison of the place. 

Times have since pressed rather hard upon that time-honovred academical 
institution, Aliens have been excluded (by such an appellation an Italian 
is designated in his own country, when once without the limits of his narrow 
territory), aud the few remaining natives were stripped of their academical cos- 
tume, and thus exposed to their military rivals as naked and helpless as tre 
painted warriors of Montezuma against the iron-cased soldiers of Cortez. 

But our tale belongs to the palmy days of Pavia. The maxim ‘Cedant ar- 
ma toge’ was then still infull vigour. A student, clad in his armour of cap 
and gown, was at any time a match for an ensign or cornet, and three thousand 
of them, bound together by an esprit du corps to which secret associations 
added the compactuess of politcal brotherhood, could set up a cry loud enough 
to blanch the kaiser’s sallow cheeks, and curdle his white blood, even on his 
throne at Schonbrunn. 

Poor Kaiser Francis the First! This Pavese archymnasium—this dear 
hobby of Maria Theresa and Joseph II.—caused him not a few nights of unrest. 
Every day fresh tidings of desperate affrays between red -coats and black-gowns 
reached his imperial ears. Pavia was the focus of riot and rebellion, and he 
never breathed freely till the events of 1820 afforded him ample pretexts to lay 
waste that pépiniére of M_ D.’s which he scrupled not to call a hotbed of Mis- 
chief Doers and Lawless Demons. 

The proverbial hatred oj Italy for her Austrian rulers was then carried to its 
utinost pitch of inteusity. To be seen walking side by side with officers, to 
enter their military café or any other oftheir favourite haunts, evento return 
their bows, was sufficient to brand a student for life. In every public place, at 
church, in the theatre, there were benches set apart for the garrison, and these 
were as carefully shuned by the civiliens as a lazaret in days of pestilence. 

‘Lhe females of Pavia, of whatever rank, were made to share these uncharit- 
able animosities. Not that the dear things to any extent embraced, or even 
understood, these exaggerated notions of Italian patriotism. Woman is by 
nature a cosmopolite ; out of the large mass of human beings, of all colours and 
languages, she individualizes her own ubject of affection. The Sabine ‘augh- 
ters took their Roman captors as naturally as if they had been brought up under 
the Tarpeian rock ; the factory /ad-es at Lowell petition Congress for free in. 
termarriages with the blacks. Every marriageable girl looks even on her mo- 
ther's house as a temporary abode. She is as willing to adopt the country as 
the home of the man of her choice. Like that sweet pattern of feminine ac- 
=o in Scripture, ‘ Thy people shall be my people, and thy God 

oa, 
Sull even women are more or less carried away by the tide of opinion. At 
Pavia patriotism had, at least, the charm of fashiun and romance. ‘The eves of 
the Italian ladies could not of course be blinded to the gay plumage and the 
gorgeous lace in which those martial popinjays glittered, as they strutted or 
cantered on their long-maned, long-tailed Hungarian war-steed-,on the parade- 
ground. Bat the days were not yet far back in the past, when their own Lom- 
bard brothers and lovers stood before them, clad in their simpler but manlier 
green garb of Cisalpine guardsmen ; and they remeinbered how vividly their 
southern eyes glowed beneath the brim of their dragoon’s casque. Those Aus- 


e , 

meth at Wn ie the case with ‘ Giovanni in London’ and ‘ Black-eyed Susax, 
Reve sseaiead Bs “ 8, though they have since becoine so exte.sively popular, and 
very coldly received by share of the public approbation, were, when first produced,’ 
all understood, and it i public. The burlesque of ‘ Giovanni,’ indeed, was not at 
did not excite evea e ites ™— fact that on the first night of its representation it 
env, ‘ What is it all abo ~ he audience sat Jooking xt one another, as much as to 
Gane serious thouguts pS ~what does it mean!’ As for ‘ Biack-eyed Susan,’ there 
but Elliston would not com hdrawing it during the first few nights of its performance, 
eaubdenes end pion to it, and well was he subsequently rewarded for his 


In a letter addressed in the year 1820 to the narra i i ri 
: : tor, then residing at Paris, he writes, 
me sag tae ot <a Bull, where he takes he is very constant, he holds on like a 
in as, SHOUe) Ae 7 moe difficultte make him bite—I played “ Black-eyed Susan” 
py watt at y s rs . . i. — have since then cleared five thousand pounds by it.’ 
aughaoie anecdure is told connected with the original representation of * Black- 
eyed —— be first night the house was not half full, and its success anvthing but 
positive. Phe fyiluwiag morning a theatrical friend calling on Robert William, in- 
quired how his * Biack-eyed Susan’ had gone off ~ 
* Allin the Downs" hummed the ligh -hearted manage ; 
; r, gaily laughing at fortune. 
Visiting him some time afterwards, the same theatricai {end found ont comedian in 
high glee, enjoy ing — = 4 bottle of black-strap 
* Well, Elliston’ said he, * how is** Black..w a 1 
Downs” still, | suppose, for 1 800 You ase og Susan” going on now! “ Allin the 
* No, sir,’said Elliston, triumphantly.- you are wrong. We have at last <et sail - 
tide of popular opinion is set in in our favour a 2 Sarg Steen am) Se 
of —— & Speedy and prosperous voyage. » and wits a fair wind, | have little doubt 
* No doubt. no doubt,’ returned the friend, who was a bit of a wag. ‘I oucht to 
known you had set sail, that the wind was 2uspicious. and the tide yh you, and thet 
you must make a quick voyage, for | see you are more than half-seas over already.’ 





triens too were not marrying men. None of their officers, for the most part 
younger sons of noble houses, could wed withevt the kaiser’s special permis- 
sion. Moreover, the best of them, though certainly tall and handsome, were 
awkward and dull: their harsh, guttural accent sounded gratingly on Italian 
ears ; and their northern heerts were cold, and their German blood was white. 
The black-gowus had thus still a wide ascendency over the red coats and 
jealously did they watch over their well-grounded advantages. Had any ill. 
advised girl so far forgotten herself as to wish—Prometheus-like—to dart a 
spark of fire into one of those lumps of German clay, had she ever thought of 
mingling southern ichor with northern lymph, she would have found no rest 
either by day or night. Withering scorn would have lighted upon her where- 
ever she showed herself. Charivaris and ribald verses would have started her 
from her slumbers. 

The most popular song of the day was one written by a young bard of the 
university, the refrain of which called down the vengeance of Heaven itself 
on her 
Who dared on an Italian breast 
To bless the Austrian brute. 


We have perhaps said enough to make the reader aware of the state of men’s 
minds at that period in Lombardy. At Milan, Venice, or Mantua, such hostile 
dispositions were partly held in check by the presence of a superior armed 
force, by a watchful police, and by that mixture of craft and energy which con- 
stitutes the basis of Austrian policy ; but at Pavia, whilst the vlack-gowns 
still carried the day, the assemblage of a vast body of reckless youths was 
strong enough, not only to emancipate, but even to enforce, patriotic opinions. 

A rebel against this universal tyranny of liberalism was however found 
among the Pavese young ladies, in the person of Emilia Malatesta, the daugh- 
ter of the wealthiest banker, as well as the reigning belle of the place. Against 
that universal proscription by which Mars had in so unexampled a manner 
been driven from his place of honour by the side of Venus, an exception was 
made in Emilia’s heart, or perhaps in her fancy, in favour of one of the ied- 
coat ed northerners ; but that one—we must be willing to allow her the benefit 
of all extenuating circumstances—was no other than the culonel himself of the 
regiment, the young Prince Lichtenstein, a youth of tweaty-five—tall, fair, 
handsome as the handsomest of Arminius’s warriors. 

The cavaliere Malatesta, bound to the existing government by the large 
sums he had invested in the public funds (no I:alian is ever attached to the 
cause of Austria except from interested motives), had deemed it good poiicy to | 
admit the most conspicuous officers of the garrison into his domestic circle,— 
a step which had of course banished from his house his most intimate friends, 
and drawn upon him the undisguised animadversion of his countrymen. His 
only daughter, charged with the household duties of the widowed banker, did 
the honour of her father’s establishment in a manner but too well calculated to 
exasperate public resentment Haughty, self-willed, and spoiled @s an only 
child, a wealthy heiress, and a beauty, she experienced a wanton pleasure in 
the wild exercise of her maidenly independence, and hurled defiance against 
popular opinion 

The beauty of Emilia Malatesta was of that grand and lofty style, which 
seems rather fitted to grace the diadem, than suited to the quiet and gentle in- 
tercourse of private life Her tall, majestic stature, her queen-like brow, her 
large, coal-black eyes, her rich and slightly bronzed complexion, might equally 
auswer as a personification of the strong mind of Lady Constance, or of tha 
wild spirit of Petruchio’s Catherine ; a countenance after the model of Ra. 
phael’s Fornarina—with a frown lurking under her warmest smile—with an ex- 
pression of firmness an imperiousness—untameable and even formidable in 
her matchless loveliness. 

Notwithstanding his rank, wealth, and personal advantages, it is not impro- 
bable that the handsome Uh'an might have appeared too dull and effeminate a 
suitor in the eyes of the high-minded Emilia. She might, perhaps, after a brief 
period of heartless flirtation, have shaken him off like a feather from her cap, 
by asingle toss of her proud hed, or driven hin from her as she would a 
butterfly, by a single wave of her fan, had not the outcry raised against her by 
her jealous countrymen roused the demon of contradiction within her stubborn 
mind, and determined her on a course of unmeaning levities, which the gallant 
prince construed into an open admission of bis pretensions. She suffered his 
Arabian to stop by her carriage door on the Corso; she dropped her handker- 
chief to him at the governor's ball; she admitted him to her box at the opera. 
Finally oue memorable afternoon, on the last day of February, as the whole 
town was pouring out into the meadows out of Porto a Milano, to gather the 
earliest violets of the season, she alighted from her barouche, and was actually 
seen walking arm-in-arim with the red-coated stranger, among the motley crowd 
of promenaders., 

*Jesu Maria! Engaged! to an Austrian!’ 

The young men of the university threw down their violets and tucked up 
their academical petticoats. They joined in angry threatening groups. 
Wherever the happy pair made their appearance, they were received with a 
stare of astonishment, which soon gave way to a scowl of resentment. The 
pleasures of the day were given up, and the alarmed lovers, pressed by the 
thronging multitude, sought their safety in a hasty retreat. 

The students followed. The foremost of them, Alessandro Solaro, a 
Genoese, the ringleader of the school of medicine, walked close on their 
heels, muttering hard in the beauty’s ears the odious burden of the popular 
song we have alluded to, calling cown the curse of heaven 








On her who dared on an Italian breast, 
To bless the Austrisn brute. 


The young beauty heard, and writhed with anguish and spire under the arm 
of her protector. It was long before the young prince understood the import 
of those disloyal lines—longer still before his phlegmatic temper could be 
aroused. But finally, and just as, followed by that unwelcome retinue, he 
reached the tuwn-gate, where 2 company of his Uhlans were stationed, he 
turned abruptly round, and pointing to his taunting pursuer, he ordered him to 
be arrested. 

His commands were obeyed with such alacrity, that the young transgressor 
wes laid hold of, and secured within the gates, betore his schoolfellows were 
well aware of the tact. 

‘ Holla !—caps and gowns!—our charter for ever! 
peacocks!’ shouted a hundred voices of thunder. 
Solaro and the privileges of Alma Mater ! 

The soldiers barred the gates in hot haste. Reinforcements were sent for 
from the citadel. ‘he town was in an uproar. The violation of one of the 
ancient immunities of the university, grounded, to say trath, on rather 
questionable authority, by virtue of which none of its members could be 
arrested, except through the agency of the Censor and the mace-bearers 
under his orders, would, under any circumstances, have given rise to serious 
disturbances But in the present instance, the resentment excited by so 
flagrant an abuse of power, was further exasperated by the quality of the 
person on whom that unwarrantable deed of violence was committed. 

Alessandro Solaro owed to his talents, and more to his venturous disposition, 
the popularity he enjoyed among bis felluw-students. Placed under the 
guidance of instructors, more or less openly professing the doctrines, and 
living in the constant practice, of sheer epicurism, the undergraduates, 
especially those belonging to the school of medicine, were then at Pavia, and 
are stillio almost every Lombard seminary, little better than a gang of daring 
free-thinkers and lawiess rioters. Every evening, after leaving their dissect- 
ing-rooms, where they had been employed in bootless efforts * to dig into the 
cellule of the human brain in quest of that thinking principle, which evaded 
the minutest researches of their anatomical scalpel'—every evening these 
pseudo-philosophers would repair to one of the lowest taverns of the town, and 
there, after warming themselves into a confortable state of dreadnought frolick. 
someness, they issued forth into the deserted streets, bound on the perpetration 
of practical jokes, such as breaking windows and carrying off shutters, 
wrenching off knockers and twisting bell-handles, sending a surgeon, &c., on 
a fool’s errand to a nunnery, ringing alarm-bells, and occasionally upsetting a 
sentry-box, under which a sleedy Croatian would remain entrapped, and as it 
were, coffined, and ready to fight the night-watch if it ventured to run to his 
rescue. 


Down with the Austrian 
‘ Brothers, forward for 


By a series of similar nocturnal exploits had Alessandro Solaro made himself 
conspicuous at Pavia, during the earliest stages of his academical life. It is 
true that a remarkable change had of late become apparent in his manners and 
tone. He had taken, it was whispered, to sentiment and Jacopo Ortis. He 
suffered his hair to hang loose and untrimmed on his shouiders ; he wore a 
cravat a /a Ch lde Harold, and made daily pilgrimages tothe Cerfosa. It was 
even rumoured that the soft strains of the flute, which were to be heard late 
after midnight under the balcony of Emilia Malatesta, proceeded from the very 
instrument on which Solaro was known to be a matchless performer. 

It is not, therefore, altogether unlikely, that in his uncourteous behaviour 
towards the bells of Pavia, the Genvese student might be actuated by a 
litle jealous pique, as much, at least, as by a sentiment of outraged 
nationality. His companions, however, did not inquire into his motives, or 
the propriety of his conduct. He was * classmate, and formerly a plavmate ; 
he was an open-hearted, open-handed fellow; he was never known to desert 
a frieod, and his friends therefore would never forsake him! ' 

With these arguments the unruly youths stormed round the closed barrier, 
aided and abetted in their mutiny by the assembled populace. In this emer- 
gency, the commander of the citadel, Count Polowsky, an old Polish veteran, 
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appeared on his milk-white war-horse, waving his bare hand in sign of truce, 
and, as he bowed smilingly towards the incensed multitude, flouri his 
queue in the air,—his queue. which, when Jacobinism involved the fate of 
that manly appendage in the general dowofall of altar and throne, Le alone, be- 
sides his imperial master, had vowed to wear, unshorn and untrimmed, to the 
grave, an embicm of his boundiess loyalty and devotion. 

‘Ay, ay! young gentleman,’ shouted the commander, in his shrill northern 
tone : *ay, ornatissimi adolescentes—ay, Nobilissimi Domini ! 

Such were the phrases by which members of the university were then 
addressed at Pavia. : 


‘ Ay, to be sure, the rights and immunities of the most venerable academy ; 
the charter of the university !’ 


Vhen turning to the captain of the guard, he concluded, 
‘Release ‘he prisoner!" 


Shouts oftriumph. The prisoner is set at liberty, and receives the accolade 
from a hundred pair of arms. 

‘Viva Solaro! Hurrah for old Polowsky ! 
your old pigtail!’ 

The town sinks into its habitual repose. On the morrow two carriages are 
seen driving out luto the country at daybreak. In one of them is Prince Lich- 
tenstein and his aide-de-camp; the other is driven by Colonel Ferretti, an old 
campaigner of Napoleon, now acting second to his young friend Solaro. 

‘The two rivals stand face to face. There were able swordsmen in Lom- 
bardy before Austria shut up all fencing-schools. Attera short conflict, the 
Austrian s weapon is harled from his hand, The seconds interfere; but the 
disarmed prince, impelled by fate, insists, begs to be allowedto renew the 
chances of combat. 

Now the blood of the swordsmen is up. They rush inconsiderately upon 
each other. The gownsman leaves the ground severely wounded. The red- 
coat is carried away—a corpse. 

During three months, the fair source of that sudden calamity was missed 
among the gay circles of which she was the first ornament. Soon after the 
catastrophe, she had requessted and held a long private interview with the offi- 
cer who had performed the last duties, and received the parting breath of her 
ill-fated admirer. The whole town gave her credit fur the long season of sor- 
row and seclusion by which she mourned her severe loss. And yet!—that ins 
explicable thing, a woman’s heart! 

* * * * * 


’T was evening—a fine summer evening at Martigny. An exile from his 
native coun:ry, slowly recovering from the consequences of his wounds, Sola- 
ro basked in the setting sun, with all the luxury of a chilly convalescent, in the 
garden of the principal inn of that romantic little village. 

A postehaise drives up tu the gate. The oanker Malatesta, and his only 
daughter, alight from the carriage. The belle of Pavia, pining away in her 
sorrow after the appalling events of the 28th of February, had prevailed on her 
father to try the efiects of a change of air on her shattered constitution. 

They had but recently set out on a tour through Switzerland, and having 
crossed the Simplon, they arrived towards sunset at Martigny. 

‘The young lady alighis, and leaving her father to deal with the bustling 
postilions and porters, after a short conversation with one of the waiting-maids, 
she walks deliberately to the garden. 

Under a dense arbour, covered with luxuriant shrubs, by the glowing light 
of agorgeous Alpine sunset, these two ill-fated beings, who, utter strangers as 
they almost were, had, however, by mutual inconsiderateness, wrought each 
other’s misery, were thus suddenly, if noton both sides quite undesignedly, 
brought face to face. 

The hand of sorrow and remorse had harshly dealt with Emilia. Her trav- 
elling dress hung somewhat loosely on her wasted frame, and her countenance, 
though it would have been hard to conceive how even death itselfcould have 
power to mar the elegance and harmony of its faultless features, had, however, 
lost much of that joyous radianey, of that bleoming freshness which, with the 
happy and innocent, may oftentimes resist the gradual inroads of age, but 
which the first blast of care never tails to blight andsear beyond a hope of re- 
covery. 

Alessandro Solaro was also an alter2d being. Evesy circumstance connect- 
ed with that awful encounter, from which he had departed a murderer, dwelt 
with terrible distinctness an his distracted fancy. ‘The early grave he had dug 
for his rival—the grave on the brink of which himself hadso long lingered and 
tottered—the weary seclusion of a sick-chamber, and the vague sense of lone- 
liness, helplessness, hopelessness by which it was haunted—the rapid ¢hange 
in all his habits of life—an honourable career suddenly interrupted, and a 
dreary prospect of endless exile, perhaps of penury,staring grimly at him—act- 
ed forcibly on a mind not of the most buoyant and sanguine cast, and caused 
the latent sources of that melancholy to which, with all the boisterousness of 
his college life, the young student was perhaps constitutionally predisposed, 
to gush forth with overwhelming vehemence, 

Pale as death trom the consequence of a copious ‘loss of blood, and long 
cheerless days and sleepless nights, Solaro’s countenance had assumed, to- 
gether with an aspect of bodily suffering, that expression of deep pensiveness, 
ot calm resignation, and manly sedateness, for which its severe cast of features 
seemed admirably calculated. By a prodigiously rapid transition, the heed- 
less schoolboy had grown into a man, and if he, perhaps, too readily yielded 
to that morbid sense of despondency which inclined him to look upon life as a 
tissue of adversities, he also felt in his heart of hearts a tower of strength, suf- 
ficient not only to enable him to battle with evil, but even to derive trom that 
very struggle the means of refining and ennobling his nature. He had grown 
into a man, and believed himself equal to the most arduous trials to which it 
may be a man’s lot to be submitted on earth. 

In such mood did these two young persons stand in each other's presence, 
surveying each other in black amazement for a few seconds, before they broke 
out into simultaneous exclamations : 

‘Emilia Malatesta !’ 

* Alessandro Solaro!’ 

‘ Do we behold you, lady—you, north of the Alps ?” 

‘ We met, Solaro, and not by chance; your present abode was no secret to 
me. So far have I travelled, only to seek you out, to ask for a minute's in- 
terview. No imisery can equal mine if you refuse to bear me. 

‘Solaro, we are hardly known to each other. The thought of me never per- 
haps crossed your mind; you never noticed me, or it was only to despise me 
—only tojoin in the universal outcry against my levity and coquetry. Alas! 
my coquetry and — are no longer an object of contempt merely. They 
have wrought incalculable, incurable evil: tolly has led tocrime. 

‘ Happy Solaro! I have seen the two gentlemen who attended you and 
him on that fatal day. Both of them bear witness to the generous forbearance 
with which you behaved towards your ill-fated adversary, and to the headlong 
violence with which he rushed to his doom. Happy Solaro! in this land ot 
exile, under the weight of adversity, on the brink of the grave, you can lft up 
your hands to Heaven and say, ‘I am innocent ofthat man’s blood!’ _ 

‘But I, who in the wanton indulgence of womanish vanity trifled with the 
warmth of that man’s affections—who in the gratification of false, unnatural 
pride, wounded the feelings of my trampled countrymen, till I provoked them 
to strife and bloodshed,—I fee] it in the depth of my stricken conscienee—that 
blood will rise in judgment against me! But of thisno more; for that man’s 
death I shall have to answer before another tribunal. But the results of my 
rashness will not all be buried with the remains of the dead. I look on you, 
Solaro, and behold all the extent of my guilt. Solaro, I have offended you, 1 
have driven you from your country, made you houseless and friendless, torn 
you from your fondest affections, blasted your dearest hopes. For all this 
misery which I have brought upou you, [ have no atonement, but only 2 short, 
barren, unmeaning word. But Heaven disposed thatthatsimple word should cost 
our pride more than the costliest sacrifice—that it should humbie us to the 
dust; and yet it is with ineffable joy that I utter that word, and I could repeat it 
to my dying day with ever increasing delight. Solaro, 1 have sinned against 
Heaven and against you—forgive me ; as you hope for mercy and indulgence, 
Solaro, forgive me!’ 

In such words did that haughty woman, with a self-denial and contrition 
commensurate to the native pride and wilfulness of her lofty spirit, acknow- 
ledge her wrongs, and bow down betore the man for whom she was supposed 
to entertain irreconcilable hatred. 

It is only from the high-minded and proud that we may look for such tran- 
scendant reactions of humiliation and penitence; because, conscious of their 
innate dignity and superiority, they apprehend no degradation trom a line of 
conduct dictzted by thew sense of right and of wrong, and are not to be de- 
terred from an act of expiation and justice by any misconstraction that vulgar 
meanness may put on their voluntary self-abasement. 

From the moment the results of the mortal duel were made known to her, 
Emilia’s heart was interested less in the fate of her slain suitor than in the for- 
tunes of his fugitive survivor. The thought of Solaro, now wandering in ill- 
ness and destitution abroad, incessantly haunted her. His image rose giant- 
like before her mind’s eye. A tutuult of contradictory passions, vague, unac- 
knowledged, undefinable, swarmed within her startled fancy. 

Solare had despised her! What was the incense of her thousand adorers, 
by the side of that one man’s contempt? She fretted and smarted under it, 
She could not sabmit to it—she must see him; they must become better ae- 
quainted—he must yet live to think better of her. ‘ 

Prompted thus by a noble desire to make ample reparation to him she had 
injured, no less than by a determination to re-establish herself in his good opin- 
ion (for his esteem had become actually necessary to her), she longed to meet 
him, and was scarcely aware of the real disposition of her mind towards him. 





Bravo, commander! Bless 








She incessantly repeated to herself, that motives of implacable enmity existed 
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between them; but whatever hostile teelings she might deem herself bound to 


cherish against a man whom the world designated as her foe, she dic not think 
it less incumbent her to act as a just and generous enemy; she felt she 
had a sacred duty to perform towards him and would not suffer her preposses- 
sions to interfere with the discharge of that duty; never perceiving all the 
while how lit Je that blended feeling of respect sympathy which urged her 
to seek his presence, was akin to the resentment of genuine hostility. She 
seemed, above all things, fearful lest she might hate him too much, and never 
apprehended any danger from that sentiment of an opposite nature, which was 
so rapidly springing up in her bosom. 

Oh! the unfathomable mystery of a woman’s heart! 

Emilia’s eyelids continued dry while she spoke; for her habitual sternness 
of temper did not, even in that emergency, allow her to betray her compunc- 
tion by the usual symptoms of feminine weakness; but her tlushed complex- 
ion and faltering voice bore ample testimony to the overpowering passions 
working within her breast; and as she uttered her last words, she threw herself 
on the ground, in a paroxysm of ungovernable emotion. 

It would be difficult to conceive Solaro’s feelings during this extraordinary 
exhibition. By an almost mechanicai impulse he had stepped forward to raise 
the frantic girl from that degrading position. But resisting all his efforts, all 
his entreaties, she continued to writhe wretchedly on the dust. 

‘ Bid me not rise unforgiven. Cast me not from you, but hear me out. It 
is not merely a verbal assurance, but a substantial proof, of your pardon, that 
can reconcile me to myself. Show the worl: that you harbour no ill will. Let 
every one see how completely you can master your feelings. 

‘Solaro, you are still suffering. You live here alone; surrounded by stran- 
gers, waited on by hirelings; you need the sympathy of triendship—the sooth- 
ing cares of affection. Suffer me tobe near you. Behold your handmaid! 

ere my whole life to be spent in expiation of my unpardonable , 
could hardly be sufficient to indemnify you for your irreparable losses, Be 
generous, Solaro! for, unless you allow your heart to plead my cause, every 
word I utter, every offer 1 make, will sound like a new outrage in your ears. 

‘Solaro. you are unfortunate! Your father’s commercial disasters have 

ired to increase the hardship of your forlorn Situation. You are poor— 
utterly destitute. Oh! if I mightthank Heaven that it has brought this load 
of adversity upon you! My father is at hand, Solaro—the owner of immeas- 
ureable wealth—and my most trifling wish, my wildest whim, is a law for the 
indulgent old man. Suffer me to lead you to him—to present you as another 
son—to ask him to bestow upon you part of that fatherly affection which was 
so undiscerningly lavished on his daughter.’ 

Solaro was bewildered. It would be impossible to eonvey to our reader's 
mind the few incoherent phrases by which he attempted to reply, 

Emilia was at his feet! The peerless beauty who had been the object of his 
long and timid worship—whose slumbers he hardly dared to disturb with his 
midnight serenades—kmilia laid herself and her turtune at his feet ! 

The repentant girl only rose to be received in his arms. After a few mo- 
ments of happy converse, the two bitterest enemies—now warmest friends— 
issued from the arbour, walking arm-in-arm, and proceeded to the inn-parlour, 
there to ask for the banker’s blessings. 

On the morrow, Solaro set forth with father and daughter in the same post- 
chaise, towards Paris A fortnight later, the betrothed to the Austrian prince 
was led to the altar by her proscribed countryman, 

A few miles below Locarno, not far from the spot where the Maggia—a 
wild Alpine stream—pours its roaring billows into the placid bosom of the 
Lago Maggiore, cased like a gem in a dense bower of deep-green cypresses, 
there lies a neat small villa, small and neat as an English love-cottage. Be- 
hind, in front, all round, frown the rugged cliffs, the soaring peaks of the Alps. 
Below, slumber the heaving waves, and smile the verdant shores of the sweet- 
est of lakes. Those hills, and those banks, and those waters are still Italy ; 
and it was providentially disposed that to the Italian wanderer, at war with the 
rulers of his country, this inviolate ground should remain, whence he might 
inhale still the balmy air, and bathe in the sunbeams of his fatherland. 

Here, underneath the dense ee ai the banker Malatesta built a 
home for his daughter and her exiled bridegroom ; here, in happy retirement, 
flowed their w life; and here, surrounded by a little host of mountain- 
bred children, the appy pair continue in uninterrupted contentment. 

And many are the hapless fugitives, who, driven from their country by some 
of those periodical convulsions which have made Italy the Niobe of modern 
nativns, have moored their tempest-tossed bark in this secure haven, and here 
lingered and clung to the hospitable dwelling, ere they tore themselves from 
= last hold on Italian ground, and were launched into the shoreless ocean of 
exile. 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

‘No, no !’ said Mr. Pecksniff, sweetly. ‘No; no, no!’ 

‘ By what arts or unhappy chances you have gained your ihfluence over Mr. 
Chuzzlewit, I do not know,’ said Mary ; ‘ it may be strong enough to soften 
even this, but he shall:know of this, trust me, sir.’ 

Mr. Pecksniff raised his heavy eyelids languidly, and let them fall again 
It was saying with perfect coolness, ‘Aye, aye! Indeed!’ 

‘Is it not enough,’ said Mary, * that you warp and change his nature, adapt 
his every prejudice to your bad ends, and harden a heart naturally kind by shut- 
ting out the truth and allowing none but false and distorted views to reach it; 
is it not enough that you have the power of doing this, and that you exercise 
it, but must you also be so coarse, so cruel, end so cowardly to me!’ 

Still Mr Pecksniff led her calmly on, and looked as mild as any lamb that 
ever pastured in the fields. 

* Will nothing move you, sir,’ cried Mary. 

* My dear,’ observed Mr. Pecksniff, witha placid leer, ‘ a habit of self-exami- 
mation, and the practice of—shall I say of virtue !’ 

‘Of hypocrisy,’ said Mary. 

‘ No, no,’ resumed Mr. Pecksniff, chafing the captive hand reproachfully : ‘ of 
virtue—have enabled me to set such guards upon myself, that it is really diffi- 
cult to ruffle me. It is a curious fact, but it is difficult, do you know, for any 
one to ruffle me. And did she think,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with a playful tignt- 
ening of his grasp, ‘ that she could! How little did she know his heart!’ 

Little indeed. Her mind wes so strangely constituted that she would have 

referred the caresses of a toad, an adder, or a serpent : nay, the hug of a bear, 
the endearments of Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘Come, come,’ said that good gentleman, ‘a word or two will set this mat- 
ter right, and establish a pleasant understanding between us. I am not angry, 
my love.’ 

* You angry!” 

‘No,’ said Mr. Pecksniff,‘I am not. I say so. Neither are you.’ 

There was a beating heart beneath his hand that told another story thongh. 

‘1 am sore you are not,’ said Mr. Pecksuiff: * and | will tell youwhy. There 
are two Martin Chuzzlewits, my dear; and your carrying your anger te one 
might have a serious effect, who knows, upon the other. You wouldn't wish 
to hurt him, would you?” 

She trembled violently, and looked at him with such a proud disdain that 
he turned his eyes away. No doubt lest he should be offended with her in 
spite of his better self. 

*A passive quarrel; my love,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘may be changed into an 
active one, remember. it would be sad to blight even a disinherited youn 
man in hie already blighted prospects ; but how easy to doit. Ah, how easy ! 
Have | infiuence with our venerable friend, do you think! Well, perhaps I 
have. Perhaps I have.’ 

He rais~d his eyes to hers ; and nodded, with an air of hauteur that was charm. 
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* No,’ he continued thoughtfully. * Upon the whole, my sweet, if I were you 
I'd keep my secret to myself. Iam not at all sure, very far from it, that wt 
would surprise our friend in any way, for he and I have had some conversation 
together only this morning, and he is anxious, very anxious to establish you in 
some more settled manner. But whether he was surprised or not surprised, 
the consequence of your imparting it might be the same. Martin, junior, might 
suffer severely. I'd have compassion on Martin, junior, do you know!’ said 
Mr. — with a persuasive smile. * Yes. He don’t deserve it, but I 
would.’ 

She wept so bitterly now, and was so much distressed, that he thought it 
prudent to unclasp her waist, and hold her ouly by the hand 

‘ As to our own shere in the precious little mystery,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ we 
will keep it to ourselves, and talk of 1 between ourselves, and you shall think 
it over. You will consent, my love ; you will consent, | know. Whatever you 
may think, you will. I seem to remember to have heard, J really don’t know 
where or bow,’ he added, with bewitching frankness, ‘ that you and Martin ju- 
jnior, when you were children, had a sort of childish fondyess for each other. 
‘When we are married, you shall have the satisfaction of thinking that it didn’t 
last to ruin him, but passed away to do him good; for we'll see then what we 
ean do to put some trifling help in Martin junior’s way Have I any influence 
with our venerable friend 7 ell, perhaps I have. Perhaps | have." 

The ovtlet from the wood in which these tender passages oecurred, was 
close to Mr. Prapealt® beg ante res Fo 80 neer it that he stopped, 
and holding up her litt r, said in playful accents, as a parting f, 

Pe on tater bate: ees be ams as 

iving no reply he kissed it i ; stooping down, inclined 
his aby face to here—bo had Gabby face, slibough he'wese goed man— 
with a blessing, which from such a source was quite enough to eet her up 

4n life, and her for that time forth, permuted her to leave him. 

Gallantry in ite true sense is supposed to ennoble and dignify a man; and 


love has shed refinements on inuumerable Cymons. But Mr. Pecksniff, per- 
haps because to one of his exalted nature these were mere grossnesses, cer- 
tainly did not appear to any unusual advantage now that he was left alone. 
On the contrary he seemed to be shrunk and reduced ; to be trying to hide bim- 
self within himself; and to be wretched at not having the power to do it. Hie 
shoes looked too large ; his sleeves looked too long ; his hair looked tvo limp ; 
bis hat looked too little; his features looked too mean ; his exposed throat look- 
ed as if a halter would have done it good. For a minute or two, in fact, he 
was hot and pale, and mean, and shy, and slinking, aud consequently not at 
all Pecksniffian. But after that he recovered himself, and went home with as 
beneficent an air as if he had been the High Priest of the summer weather. 

‘I have arranged to go, Papa,’ said Charity, ‘ to-morrow.’ 

*So soon, my child !’ 

‘I can’t go too soon,’ said Charity, ‘ under the circumstances. J have 
written to Mrs. Todgers to propose an arrangement, and have requested her 
to meet me at the coach, at all events. You'll be quite yourown master now, 
Mr. Pinch?’ 

Mr. Pecksniff had just gone out of the room, and Tom had just come into it. 

* My own master !’ repeated Tom. 

* Yes, you'll have novody to interfere with you,’ said Charity. ‘At least I 
hope you won’t. Hem! It is a changing world.’ 

* What! are—are you going to be married, Miss Pecksniff !' asked Tom in 
great surprise. 

*Not exactly,’ faltered Cherry. ‘Ij haven't made up my mind to be. I 
believe I could be, if I chose, Mr. Pinch.’ 

* Of course you could!’ said Tom. And he said it in a perfect good faith. 
He believed it from the bottom of his heart. 

‘No,’ said Cherry. ‘Jam not going to be married. Nobody is, that I know 
of. Hem! But I am not going to live with Papa. I have my reasons, but 
is alla secret. Ishail always feel very kindly toward you, I assure you, for 
the boldness you showed that night. As to you and me, Mr. Pinch, we part 
the best friends possibie !’ 

Tom thanked her for her confidence, and for her friendship, but there was a 
mystery in the former, which perfectly bewildered him. In his extravagant 
devotion to the family, he had felt the loss of Merry more than any one but 
those who knew that for all the slights he underwent he thought his own de- 
merits were to blame, could possibly have understood. He had scarcely re- 
conciled himself to that, when here was Charity about to leave them. She 
had grown up, as it were, under Tom’seye The sisters were a partof Peck- 
sniff, and a part of Tom; items in Pecksniff’s goodness, and in Tom's service. 
He couldn’t bear it; not two hours’ sleep had Tom that night, through dwell- 
ing in his bed upon these dreadful changes. 

When morning dawned, he thought he must have dreamed this piece of am- 
biguity ; but no, on going down stairs he found them packing trunksand cord- 
ing-ooxes, and making other preparations for Miss Charity’s departure, 
which lasted all day long. In good time for the evening-coach, Miss 
Charity deposited her housekeeping keys with mueh ceremony upon the parlour 
table; took a gracious leave of all the house ; and quitted her parental roof— 
a blessing, for which the Pecksniffian servant was observed by some profane 
persons to be particularly active in the thanksgiving at church next Sanday. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The closing words of the last chapter lead naturally to the commencement 
of this, its successor; for it has to do with a church. With the church so 
often mentioned heretofore, in which Tom Pinch played the organ for nothing. 

One sultry afternoon, about a week after Miss Charity's departure for Lon- 
don, Mr. Pecksniff being out walking by himself, took it into his head to stray 
into the churchyard. As he was lingering among the tomb stones, endeavour- 
ing to extract an available sentiment or two from the epitaphs—for he never 
lost an opportunity of making up a few moral crackers, to be let off as occa- 
sion served—l'om Pinch began to practise. ‘om could run down to the 
church ard do so whenever he had time to spare ; for it was a simple little or- 
gan, provided with wind by the action of the musician's feet; and he was in- 
dependent, even of a bellows-blower. Though if Tom had wanted one at any 
time, there was not a man or boy in all the village, and away to the turnpike 
(tollman included), but would have blown away for him till he was black in the 
face. 

Mr. Pecksniff had no objection to music; not the least. He was tolerant 
of everything—he often said so. He considered it a vagabond kind of trifling, 
in general, just suited to Tom's capacity. But inregard to Tom's performance 
upon this same organ, he was remarkably lenient, singularly amiable; for 
when Tom played it on Sundays, Mr. Pecksniff in his unbounded sympathy felt 
as if he played it himself, and were a benefactor to the congregation. So 
whenever it was impossible to devise any other means of taking the value of 
Tom's wages out of him, Mr. Pecksniff gave him leave to cultivate this instru- 
ment. For which mark of his consideration, Tom was very grateful. 

The afternoon was remarkably warm, and Mr. Pecksniff hud been strolling a 

long way. He had not what might be called a fine ear for music, but he knew 
when it had a tranquillizing influence on his soul; and that was the case now, 
for it sounded to him like a melodious snore. He approached the church, and 
looking through the diamond lattice of a window near the porch, saw Tam, 
with the curtaine in the loft drawn back, playing away with great expression 
and tenderness. 
The church had an inviting air of coolness. The old vak roof supported by 
cross-beams, the hoary walls, the marble tablets, and the cracked stone pave- 
ment, were refreshing to look at. There were leavesef ivy tapping gently at 
the opposite windows ; and the sun poured in through only one; leaving the 
body of the church in tempting shade. But the most tempting spot of all, was 
one red-curtained and soft-cushioned pew, wherein the official dignitaries of the 
place (of whom Mr. Pecksniff was the head and chief) enshrined themselves 
on Sundays. Mr. Pecksniff’s seat was in the corner; a remarkably com- 
fortable corner: where his very large Prayer Book was at that minute 
making the most of its quarto self upon the desk. He determined to go in 
and rest. 

He entered very softly ; in part because it was a church; in part because 
his tread was always soft; in part because Tom played a solemn tune ; in 
part because he thought he would surprise him when he stopped. Unbolting 
the door of the high pew of state, he glided in and shut it after him; then sit- 
ting in his usual place, and stretching out his legs upon the hassocks, he com- 
posed himself to listen to the music. 

It is an unaccountable circumstance that he should have felt drowsy there, 
where the force of association might surely have been enough to keep him 
wide awake; but he did. He had not been in the snug little corner five mi- 
nutes before he began to nod. He had not recovered himself one minute be- 
fore he began to nod again. In the very act of opening his eyes indolently, 
he nodded again. In the very act of shutting them, he nodded again. Sv he 
fell out of one nod into another until at last he ceased to nod at all, and was as 
fast as the charch itself. 

He had a consciousness of the organ, long after he fell asleep, though as to 
its being an organ he had no more idea of that, than he had of its being a Ball. 
After awhile he began to have at intervals the same dreamy impression of 
voices ; and awakeuing to an indolent curiosity upon the subject he opened 
his eyes. : 

He was so indolent, that, after glancing at the hassocks and the pew, he was 
already half-way off to sleep again, when it occurred to him that there really 
were voices in the church: low voices, talking earnestly, hard by: while the 
echoes seemed to utter responses. He roused himself and listened. 

Before he had listened half a dozen ds, he be as broad awake as 
ever he had been in all his life. With eyes, and ears, and mouth, wide open, 
he moved himself a very little, with the utmost caution, and gathering the 
curtain in his hand, peeped out. 

Tom Pinch and Mary. Of course. He had recognized their voices, and 
already knew the topic they discussed. Looking like the small end of a guil- 
lotined man, with his chin on a level with the top of the pew, so that he might 
dack down immediately in case of either of them turning round, he listened — 
listened with such contented eagerness, that his very hair and shirt collar stood 
bristling up to help him. 

. > Tom. ‘No letters have ever reached me, except that one from 
New York. But don’t be oneasy on that account, for it’s very likely they have 
gone away to some far-off place, where the posts are neither regular nor fre- 
quent. He said in that very letter that it might be so, even in that city to 
which they thought of travelling—Eden, you know.’ 

* It is a great weight upon my mind,’ said Mary. 

*Oh, but you mustn't let it be,’ said Tom. ‘There ‘sa true saying that 
nothing travels so fast as ill news; and, if the slightest harm had happened 
to Martin, you may be sure you would have heard of it longago. [| have often 
wished to say this to you,’ Tom continued, with an embarrassment that became 
him very well,‘ but you have never given me an opportunity.’ 

*T have sometimes been almost afraid,’ said Mary, ‘that you might suppose 
[ hesitated to confide in you, Mr. Pinch.’ 

* No,” Tom stammered, ‘1—i am not aware that I ever supposed that. I em 
sure that if I have, I have checked the thought directly, ae an injustice to you. 
I feel the delicacy of your situation in having to confide in me at all,’ said 
Tom, ‘but I would risk my life to save you from one day's uneasiness : indeed 
I would "’ 

Poor Tom! 

* I have dreaded, sometimes,’ Tom continued, ‘that I might have displeased 

















you by—by having the boldness to try and aoticipate your wishes now and 











then. At other times, I have fancied that your kindness prompted you to keep 
alcof fram me.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘It was very foolish—very presumptuous and ridiculous, to think so,’ Tom 
pursued; ‘but I feared you might suppose it possible that J—i—should ad- 
mire you too much for my own peace ; and so denied yourself the slight as- 
sistance you would otherwise have accepted fiom me. If such an idea has 
ever presented itself to you,’ ‘altered Tom, ‘pray dismiss it. I am easy 
made happy: and I shall live contented here, long after you and Martin 
have forgotten me. I ama poor, shy, awkward creature; not at all a man of 
the world: and you should think no more of me, bless you, than if I were an 
old friar!’ . (gue 

If friars bear such hearts as thine. Tom, may friars multiply; though they 
have no such cule in their stern arithmetic. 

‘ Dear Mr. Pinch!’ said Mary, givinghim her hand; ‘1 cannot tell you 
how your kindness moves me, I have never wronged you by the slightest 
doubt ; and have never for an instant ceased to feel that you were all—much 
more than all, that Martin found you Without the silent care and friendship 
I have experienced from you, iny life here would have been unhappy. But 
you have been a good angel to me; filling me with gratitude of heart, hope, 
and courage.’ 

*T am as little like an angel, I am afraid,’ replied Tom, shaking his head, 
‘as any stone cherubim among the gravestones; and I don't think there are 
many real angels of that pattern. But I should like to know, if you will tell 
me, why you have been so very silent about Martin.’ 

‘ Because | have been afraid,’ said Mary, ‘ of injuring you.’ 

* Of injuring me !° cried Tom. 

‘ Of doing you an injury with your employer.’ 

The pre. Pare in question dived. 

‘With Pecksniff!’ rejoined Tom with cheerful confidence. ‘Oh dear! 
he’ll never think of us. He’sthe best ofinen. The more at ease you were, 
the happier he would be. Oh dear! you needn’t be afraid of Pecksniff—he 
is not a spy.’ 

Many a man, in Mr. Pecksniff’s place, it he could have dived through the 
floor of the pew of state and come out at Calcutta, or any inhabited region on 
the other side of the earth, would have done it instantly. Mr. Pecksniff sat 
down upon a hassock, and listening more attentively than ever, smiled. 

Mary seemed to have expressed some dissent in the meanwhile, for Tom 
went on to say, with honest energy ; . 

* Well, I don’t know how it is, but it alwaye happens, whenever I express 
myself in this way, to anybody almost, that I find they wont do justice 
to Mr. Pecksniff. It is one of the most extraordinary circumstances 
that ever came within my knowledge; but it isso. There's John Westlock, 
who used to be a pupil here ; one of the best-hearted young men in the world, 
in all other matters—I really believe John would have Pecksniff flogged at the 
cart’s tail, if he could. And John is not asolitary case, for every pupil we 
have had in my time has gone away with the same inveterate hatred of him. 
There was Mark Tapley, too, quite in another station of life,’ said Tom; ‘ the 
mockery he used to make of Pecksniff when he was atthe Dragon was shock 
ing. Martin too: Martin was worse than any of’em. But [ forgut. He 
prepared you to dislike Pecksniff, of course. So you came with a prejudice 
you know, Miss Graham, and are nota ‘air witness.’ 

Tom triumphed very much in this discovery, and rubbed his hands with 
great satisfaction. 

‘Mr. Pinch,’ said Mary, ‘you mistake him.’ 

‘No, no!’ cried Tom. ‘You mistake him. But,’ he added, with a rapid 
change in his tone, ‘ what is the matter? Miss Graham, what is the matter !’ 

Mr. Pecksniff brought up to the top of the pew, by slow degrees, his hair, 
his forehead, his eyebrow, his eye. She was sitting on a bench beside the 
door with her hands before her face; and Tom was bending over her. 

‘ What is the matter!’ cried Tom. ‘ Have I done anything to hurt you? Has 
any one said anything to hurt you! Don’t cry. Pray tell me what itis. I[ 
cannot bear to see you so distressed. Mercy on us, I never was so surprised 
and grieved in all my life!’ 

Mr. Pecksniff kept his eye inthe same place. He could have moved it now 
for nothing short of a gimlet or a red-hot wire. 

‘T wouldn’t have told you, Mr. Pinch.’ eaid Mary, ‘if I could have helped 
it; but your delusion is so absorbing, and it is so necessary that we should be 
upon our@guard, that you should not be compromised ; and to that end that 
you should know by whom I am beset ; that no alternative is left me. I came 
here purposely to tell you, but I think I should have wanted courage if you had 
not chanced to lead me so directly to the object of my coming.’ 

Tom gazed at her steadfastly, and seemed to say, * Whatelse*t’ But he said 
not a word, 

‘That person whom you think the best of men,’ said};Mary, looking up, and 
speaking with a quivering lip and flashing eye : 

‘Lord bless me!’ muttered Tom, staggering back. ‘Wait a moment. 
That person whom I think the best of men! You mean Pecksniff, of course. 
Yes, I see you mean Pecksniff. Good gracious me! don’t speak without 
authority. hat has he done! If he is not the best of men, what is he *’ 

‘The worst. The falsest, craftiest, meanest, cruellest, most sordid, most 
shameless,’ said the trembling girl—trembling with her indignation. 

Tom sat down on a seat, nt clasped his hands. 

* What is he,’ said Mary, ‘ who, receiving me in his house as a guest : hie 
unwilling guest: knowing my history, and how defencele-s and alone J am, 
presumes before his daughters to affront me so that if I had a brother but a 
child, who saw it, he would instinctively have helped me” 

‘He is a scoundrel!’ exclaimed Tom. ‘ Whoever he may be, he is a 
scoundrel.’ 

Mr. Pecksniff dived again. 

‘What is he,’ said Mary, * who, when my only friend, a dear and a kind one 
tco, was in full health of mind, humbled himself before him : bat was spurned 
away (for he knew him then) like a dog. Who, in his forgiving spirit, now 
that that friend is sunk into a failing state, can craw! about him again, and use 
the influence he basely gains, for every base and wicked purpose, and not fur 
one—not one—that’s true or good !* 

‘I say he is a scoundrel,’ auswered Tom. 

‘ But what is he : oh, Mr. Pinch, what is he: who, thinking he could com- 
pass these designs the better were I his wife, assails me with the coward’s ar- 

ument, that if I marry him, Martin, on whom [ have brought so much mis- 
fortune, shall be restored to something of his former hopes; and if I do not, 
shall be plunged in deeper ruint What is he who makes my very constan- 
cy to one I love with all my heart a torture to myself and pare he him; who 
makes me, do what I will, the instrament to hurt a head I would heap blessings 
on! What is he who, winding all these cruel snares about me, explains their 
purpose to me, with a smooth tongue and smiling face, in the broad light of 
day: dragging me on the while in his embrace, and holding to his lips a 
hand,’ pursued the agitated girl,extending it, ‘which | would have struck off, 
if with it I could lose the shame and degradation of his touch" 

‘I say,’ cried Tom, in great excitement, ‘he isa scoundrel anda villain. 
I don’t care who he is, I say he is a double-dyed and most intolerable villain !’ 

Covering her face with her hands again, as 1f the passion which had sustained 
her through these disclosures lost itself in an overwhelming sense of shame and 
grief, she abandoned herself to tears. 

Any sight of distress was sure to move the tenderness of Tom, but this es- 
pecially. Tears and sobs from her, were arrows in his heart, He tried tu 
comfort her; sat down beside her; expended all his store of homely elo- 
quence ; and spoke in words of praise and hope of Martin. Ay. though he 
loved her from his soul with such self-denying love as woman seldom wins: 
he spoke from first to last of Martin, Not the wealth of the rich Indies wouid 
have tempted Tom to shirk one mention of her lover's name. 

When she was more composed, she impressed upon Tom that this man she 
had described, was Pecksniff in his real colours ; and word by word and phrase 
by phrase, as well as she remembered it, related what had passed between 
them in the wood : which was no doubt a source of high gratification to that 
gentleman himself, who in his desire to see and dread of being seen, was con- 
stantly diving down into the state pew, and coming up again like the intelli- 
gent householder in Punch’s-Show, who avoids being knocked on the head 
with a cudgel. When she had concluded her account, and had besought Tom 
to be very distant and unconscious in his manner toward her afier this explana- 
tion, and had thanked him very much, they parted on the alarm of footsteps in 
the burial ground; and Tom was left alone in the chureh again. 

And now the full agitation and misery of the disclosure came rushing upon 
Tom indeed. The star of his whole life from boyhood, had become, in a mo- 
ment, putrid vapour. It was not that Pecksniff: Tom's Pecksniff: had ceased 
to exist, but that he never had existed. In his death, Tom would have had the 
comfort of remembering what he used to be, but in this discovery, he had the 
anguish of recellecting what he never was. For as Tom’s blindness in this 
matter had been total and not partial, so was his restored sight. His Peck- 
sniff could never have worked the wickedness of which he had just now heard, 
but any other Peckaniff could; and the Pecksu.ff who could do that, could do 
anything, and no doubt had been doing anything and everything except the 
right thing, all through his career. From the lofty height on which poor 
Tom had placed his idol it was tumbling down headlong, and 


Not all the king’s horses nor all the king's men 
Could have set Mr. Pecksniff up again. 


(Continued on the 9th page.) 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
(Continued from the 8th page.) 


Legions of Titans couldn’t have got him out of the mnd: and serve him right. 
But it was not he who suffered ; it was Tom. His compass was broken. his 
chart destroyed, his chronometer had stopped,his masts were gone by the board ; 
his anchor was adrift, ten thousand leagues away. ws 

Mr. Pecksnilf watched hin with a lively interest, for he divined the purpose 
of Tom’s ra aina ivas, and was curious to see how he conducted himself. For 
some time, Tum wandered up and down the aisle like a man demented, stop. 


i ccasionally to lean against the pew and think it over; then he stood 
ie ata blank old pi. ewe vendered tastefully with skulls and cross. 
bones, as if it were the finest work of Art he had ever seen, although at other 
times he held it in unspeakable contempt ; then he sat down ; and then walked 
to and fro again ; and then went wandering up into the organ-loft, and toucned 
the keys But their minstrelsy was changed, their music gone ; and sounding 
one long melancholy chord, Tom dropped his head upon his hands, and gave it 
* dice tony have cared,’ said Tom Pinch, rising from his stool, and looking 
down into the charch as if he had been the Clergyinan, ‘IT wouldn’t have cared 
for anythins he might have done to Me, for I have tried his patience often, and 
have lived upon his sufferance, and have never been the help to him that others 
could have been. I wonldn’t have minded. Pecksniff,’ Tom continued, little 
thinkiag who heard him, ‘if you had done Me any wrong; I could have found 
plenty of excuses for that; and though you might have hurt me, could have 


-atill gone on respecting you. But way did you ever fall so low as this in my 


esteen! On Pecksnilf, Pecksniff, there is nothing { would not have given to 
have had you deserve my old opinion of you; nothing !’ 

Mc. Pecksnilf sat upon the hassock, pulling up his shirt-coller, while Tom, 
touched to the quick, delivered this apostropre. After a pause he heard Tom 
eoming down the stairs, jingling the church keys ; and bringing his eye to the 
top of the pew again, 32” him go slowly oat, and lock the door. 

Mr. Pecxsuilf darst not Issue from his place of concealment; for through 
the windows of the church, he saw Tom passing on among the graves, and 


_ sometimes stopping at a stoue, and leaning there, as if he were a mourner who 


had lost afriead. Even when he had left the churchyard, Mr. Pecksniff still 

remained shut up: not being at all secure but that in his restless state of mind 

Tom might come wandering bick. At length he issued forth, and walked with 

a pleasaat countenance into the vestry ; where he knew there was a window 

near the ground, by which he could release himself by merely stepping out. 

He was ia acurious frame of mind, Mr. Pecksniff : being in no hurry to go, 
but rather inclining to a dilatory trifling with the time, which prompted -him t» 

apen the vestry capdorad, and look at himself in the parson’s little glass that 
hung within the door. Seeing that his hair was rumpled, he took the liberty of 
borrowing the canonical brush and arranging it. He also took the liberty of 
opeaing another cupboard ; bat he shut it up again quickly, being rather s‘artled 
by the sight ofa black and a white surplice dgagling against the wall; which 
had very much the appearance of two curates who had committed suicide by 
hanging themselves. Remembering that he had seen in the first cupboard a 
port-wine bottle and some biscuits, he peeped into it again, and helped himself 
with much deliberation : cogitating all the time though, in a very deep and 
weighty mancer, as if his thoughts were otherwise employed. 

He sooa made up his mind, if i: had ever been in doubt; and putting back 
the bottle an! biscuits, opened the casement. He got out into the churchyard 
without any difficulty ; shut the window after him ; and walked straight home. 

‘Is Mr. Pinch in-doors!’ asked Mr. Pecksnitf of his serving-maid. 

«Just come in, sir.’ 

* Just come in, eh?’ repeated Mr. Pecksniff, cheerfully. ‘And gone up 
stairs, I suppose 1” 

‘Yes, sir. (sone up stairs. Shall [call him, sir?’ 

*No,’ said Mr. Pecksnitf,‘no. You needn’c call him, Jane. Thank you, 
Jane. How are your relations, Jane!’ 

* Pretty well, | thank you, sir.’ 

«1 am glad to hear it. Let them know I asked about them, Jane. Is Mr. 
Chuzzlewit in the way, Jane?’ 

* Yes, sir. He’s in the parlour, reading.’ 

“ He's in the parlour, reading, is he, Jane?’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ Very well. 
Then [ think I'll go and see him, Jane.’ 

Never had Mr. Pecksnitf been beheld in a more pleasant humour ! 

But when he walked into the parlour where the old man was engaged as Jane 
had said; with pen and ink and paper on a table close at hand (‘or Mr. Pecksniff 
was always very particular to have him well supplied with writing materials; ) 
he became less cheerful. He was not angry, he was not vindictive, he was 
not cross, he was not moody, but he was grieved; he was sorely grieved. As 
he sat down by the old man’s side, two tears; not tears like those with which 
recording angels blot their entries out, but drops so precious that they use them 
for their ink : stole down his meritorious cheeks. 

* What is the matter!’ asked old Martin. ‘* Pecksniff, what ails you, man?’ 

*[ am sorry to interrupt you, my dear sir, and [ am still more sorry for the 
cause. My good, my worthy friend, I am deceived.’ 

‘You are deceived !’ 

*Ah!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, in an agony, ‘deceived in the tenderest point. 
Cruelly deceived in the quarter, sir, in which I placed the most unbounded con- 
fidence} Deceived Mt. Chuzzlewit, bv Toomas Pinch.’ 

*Oh! bad, bad, bad !’ said Martin, laying down his book. ‘ Very bad. I hope 
not. Are you certain ?’ 

‘Certain, my goud Sir! My eyes and ears are witnesses, I wouldn't have 
believed it otherwise. | wouldn't have believed it, Mr. Chuzzlewit, ifa Fiery 
Serpent had proclaimed it from the top of Salisbury Cathedral. I would have 
said,’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, ‘that the Serpent hed. Such was my faith in 
Thomas Pinch, that I would have cast the falsehood back into the Serpent's 
teeth, aad would have taken Thomas to my heart. ButI am not a Serpent, 
Sir, myself, | grieve to say, and no excuse or hope is left me’ 

Martia was greatly disturbed to see him so much agitated, and to hear such 
unexpected news. He begged him to compose himself, and asked upon what 
subject Mr. Pinch's treachery had been developed. 

* That is almost the worst of all, sir,’ Mr. Pecksniff answered. ‘On a sub- 
ject rearly concerning you. Oh! is it not enough,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, look- 
ne upward, ‘that these blows must fall on me, but must they also hit my 

tiends !° 

‘You alarm me,’ cried the old man, changing colour. ‘I am not so strong 
asI was. You terrify me, Pecksniff!’ 

‘Cheer up, my noble sir,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘take courage, and we will 
do what is required of us. You shall know all, sir, and shall be righted. But 
Girst excuse me, sir, ex—cuse me. I have a duty to discharge, which I owe 
to society,’ 

He rang the bell, and Jane appeared. 

“Send Mr. Pinch here, if you please, Jane !’ 

Tom came Constrained and altered in his manner, downeast and dejected, 
visibly confused ; not liking to look Pecksnitf in the face. 

The honest man bestowed a glance on Mr. Chuzzlewit, as who should say, 

“You see "’ and addressed himself to Tom in these terms : 

‘Mr. Pinch, I have left the vestry-window unfastened. Will you do me the 

: favour to go and secure it; then bring the keys of the sacred edifice to me!’ 

‘The vestry window, sir!’ cried Tom. 

__ © You understand me, Mr. Pinch, I think,’ returned his patron. ‘ Yes, Mr. 
Pinch, the vestry-window. I grieve to say that sleeping in the church after 
a fatiguing ramble, [ overheard just now some fragments’ he emphasized that 
word, ‘ of a dialogue between two parties ; and one of them locking the church 
when he went out, I was obliged to leave it myself by the vestry-window. Do 
bay the favour tu secure that vestry-window, Mr. Pinch, and then come back 

me. 

No physiognomist that ever dwelt on earth could have construed Tom s face 
when he heard these words. Wonder was in it, and a mild loo of reproach, 
but certainly no fear or guilt, although a host of strong emotions struggled to 
display themselves. He bowed, and without saying one word, good or bad, 
withdrew. 

‘Pecksniff,’ cried Martin, in a tremble, ‘ what does all this mean! You are 
not going to do anything in haste, you may regret !” 

‘No, my good sir,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, firmly. ‘No. But I havea duty to 
discharge which I owe to society; and it shall be discharged, my friend, at 
any cost!’ 

Oh late.remembered, much-forgotten, mouthing, braggart duty, always 
owed, and seldom paid in any other coin than punishment and wrath, when 
will mankind begin to know thee! Wher will men acknowledge thee in thy 
neglected cradle, and thy stunted youth, and not begin their recognition in thy 
sinfal manhood and thy desolate old age! Oh ermined Judge, whose duty to 
society is now to doom the ragged criminal to punishment and death, hadst 
thou never, Man, a duty to discharge in barring up the hundred open gates 
that wooed him to the felon's dock, and throwing but ajar the portals to a de- 
cent life! Oh prelate, prelate, whose duty to society it is to mourn in melan- 
choly phrase the sad degeneracy of these bad times in which thy lot of honours 
has been cast, did nothing go before tuy elevation to the lofty seat from which 














thou dealest out thy homilies to other tarriers for dead men’s shoes, whose du- 
ty to society has not begun! Oh magistrate, so rare a country gentleman and 
brave a squire, had you no duty to society, before the ricks were blazing and 
the mob were inad ; or did it spring up armed and buoted from the earth, a 
corps of yeomanry, full-grown ? 

Mr. Pecksniff’s duty to society could not be paid till Tomeame back. The 
mterval which preceded the return of the young man, he oceupied in a close 
conference with his friend ; so that when Tom did arrive, he found the two 
quite ready to receive him. Mary was in ner own room, above, whither Mr. 
Pecksnitf, always considerate, had besought old Martin to entreat her to re- 
main some half-hour longer, that her feelings might be spared. 

When Tom came back, he found old Martin sitting by the window, and Mr. 
Pecksniff in an imposing attitude at the table. On one side of him was his 
pocket-handkerchief; and, on the other, a little heap (a very little heap) of 
gold and silver, and odd pence. Tom saw, at aglance, that it was his own 
salary for the current quarter. 

‘ Have you fastened the vestry window, Mr. Pinch? said Pecksniff. 

‘Yes, sir’ 

‘Thank you. Put down the keys if you please, Mr. Pinch.’ 

Tom placed them on the table. He held the bunch by the key of the organ- 
loft (though it was one of the smallest) and looked hard at it as he laid it down. 
It had been an old, old friend of Tom’s ; akind companion to him, many and 
many a day. 

‘Mr. Pinch,’ said Pecksniff, shakiog his head: ‘Oh Mr. Pinch ! I wonder 
you can look me in the face!’ 

Tom did it though; and notwithstanding that he has been described as 
stooping generally, he stood as upright then as man could stand. 

‘Mr. Pinch,’ said Pecksniff, taking up his handkerchief, as if he felt that he 
should want it soon, ‘I will not dwell upon the past. I will spare you, and I 
will spare myself, that pain at least.’ 

Tom's was not a very bright eye, but it was a very expressive one when he 
looked at Mr. Pecksniff, and said: 

‘Thank you, sir. I am very glad you will not refer to the past.’ 

‘The present is enough,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, dropping a penny, ‘ and the 
sooner that is past, the better. Mr. Pinch, I will not dismiss you without a 
word of explanation. Even such a course would be quite justifiable under the 
circumstances ; but it might wear an appearance of hurry, and I will not do 
it; for lam,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, knocking down another penny, ‘ perfectly 
self-possessed. Therefore I will say to you, what I have already said to Mr. 
Chuzzlewit.’ 

Tom glanced at the old gentleman, who nodded now and then as if approv- 
ing of Mr. Pecksnitf’s sentences and sentiments, but interposed between them 
in no other way. 

‘From fragments of a conversation which I overheard in the church, just 
now, Mr. Pinch,’ said Pecksniff, ‘ between yourself and Miss Graham—lI say 
fragments, because [ was slumbering at a considerable distance from you, when 
I was roused by your voices—and from what I saw, [ ascertained ([ wouid have 
given a great deal not to have ascertained, Mr. Pinch) that you, forgetful of 
all ties of duty and of honour, sir—regardless of the sacred laws of hospitality 
to which you were pledged as an inmate of this house—have pres»med to ad- 
dress Miss Graham with unreturned professious of attachment and proposals of 
love.’ 

Tom looked at him steadily. 

* Do you deny it, sir!’ asked Mr. Pecksniff, dropping one pound two and 
fourpence, and making a great business of picking it up again. 

‘No, sir,’ replied Tom —‘I do not.’ 

‘You do not,’ said Mr, Pecksniff, glancing at the old gentleinan. ‘ Oblige 
me by counting this money, Mr. Pinch, and putting your name to this receipt. 
You do not? 

No, Tom did not. He scorned to deny it. He saw that Mr. Pecksniff 
having heard his own disgrace, cared not a jot for sinking lower yet in his con. 
tempt. He saw that he had devised this fiction as the readiest means of get- 
ting rid of him at once, but that it must end in that any way. He saw that 
Mr. Pecksniff reckoned on his not denying it, because his doing so and ex- 
plaining, would incense the old iaan wore than ever against Martin, and against 
Mary: while Pecksniff himself would only have been mistaken in his ‘* frag- 
ments.’ Deny it! No. 

* You find the amount correct, do you, Mr. Pinch ?’ said Pecksniff. 

* Quite correct, sir,’ answered Tom. 

‘A person is waiting in the kitchen,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘to carry your lug- 
gage wherever you please. We part, Mr. Pinch, at once, and are strangers 
iroin this time.’ 

Something without a name—compassion, sorrow, old tenderness, mistaken 
gratitude, habit: none of these, and yet all of them—smote upon Tom’s gentle 
heart, at parting. There was no such soul as Pecksnifl’s in that carcass ; and 
yet, though his speaking out had not involved the compromise of one he loved, 
he couldn’t have denounced the very shape and figure of the man. Not even 
then. 

‘I will not say,’ cried Mr. Pecksniffl, shedding tears, ‘ what a blow this is. I 
will not say how much it tries ine; how it works upon my nature; how it 
grates upon my feelings. Ido not care for that. 1 can endure as well as 
another man. But what I have to hope, and what you have to hope, Mr. Pinch, 
(otherwise a great responsivility rests upon you), is, that this deception may not 
alter my ideas of humanity ; that it may not impair my freshness, or contract, 
if I may use the expression, my Pinions. [hope it will not; I don’t think it 
will. It may be a comfort to you, if not now, at some future time, to know, 
that I shall endeavour not to think the worse of my fellow-rreatures in general, 
for what has passed between us. Farewell !’ 

Tom had m:@ t to spare him one little punctuation with a lancet, which he 
had it in his power to administer ; but he changed his mind on hearing this, 
and said— 

‘I think you left something in the church, sir.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Pinch,’ said Pecksniff. ‘ I am not aware that I did.’ 

‘This is your double eye-glass, | believe ?’ said Tom. 

‘Oh!’ cried Pecksniff, with some degree of confusion— I am obliged to you, 
Put it down, if you please.’ 

‘[ found it,’ said Tom, slowly, * when I went to bolt the vestry-window—in 
the pew.’ 

So he had. Mr. Pecksniff had taken it off when he was bobbing up and 
down, lest it should strike against the panelling: and had forgotien it. Going 
back to the church with his mind full of having been watched, and wondering 
very much from what part, Tom’s attention was caught by the door of the state 
pew standing open. a it, be found the glass. And thus he knew, 
and by returning it gave Mr. Pecksnitf the information shat he knew, where 
the listener had been ; and that, instead of overhearing fragments of the con- 
versation, he must have rejoiced in every word of it 

‘| am glad he’s gone,’ said Martin, drawing a long breath when Tom had 
left the room. 

‘It is a relief,’ assented Pecksniff. ‘It isa great relief. But having dis- 
charged—I hope with tolerable firmness—the duty which I owed to society, | 
will now, my dear sir, if you will give me leave, retire to shed a few tears in 
the back garden, as an humble individual.’ 

Tom went up stairs ; cleared his shelf of books; packed them up with his 
music and anold_ fiddle in his trunk ; got out his clothes (they were not so 
many that they made his head ache) ; put them on the top of his books; and 
wentinto the work-room for his case of instruments. There was a ragged 
stool there, with the horse-hair all sticking out vf the top, like a wig—a very 
beast of a stool within itselfi—on which he had taken up his daily seat, year 
after year, during the whule period of his service. They had grown oldez and 
shabbier in company. Pupils had served their time; seasons had come and 
gone; Tom and the worn-out stool had held together through it all. That part 
of the room was traditionally called ‘‘Tom’s Corner.’ It had been assigned 
to him at first, because of its being situated in a strong draught, and a great 
way from the fire ; and be bad occupied it ever since. There were portraits 
of him on the wall, with all his weak points monstrously portrayed. Diaboli- 
cal sentiments, foreign to his character, were represented as issaing from his 
mouth fat balloons. Every pupil had added something, even unto tancy por- 
traits of his father with one eye, and of his mother with a disproportionate nose, 
and especially of his sister: who, always being represented as extreme'y beau- 
tiful, made fall amends to Tom for any other joke. Under less uncommon cir- 
cumstances, it would have cut Tom to the heart tu leave these things, and 
think that he saw them for the last time ; bu: it didn’t now. There was no 
Pecksniff ; there never had been a Pecksniff ; and all his other griefs were 
swallowed by by that. , 

So when he returned into the bed-room, and having fastened up his box an¢ 
a carpet-bag, had put on his walking gaiters, and his great-coat, aud his hat, 
and taken his stick in his hand, he looked ronnd it for the last time. Early on 
Sunday mornings, and by the light of private candle-ends on winter nights, he 
had read himselt half blind inthis same room. He had tried in this same room 
to learn the fiddle under the bedclothes,but yielding to objections from the other 
pupils, had reluctantly abandoned the design At any other time, he would 
have parted from it with a pang, thinking of all he had learned there, of the 





was no Pecksniff ; there never hed been a Pecksnill ; andthe unreality of Peck 
sniff extended itself to the chamber, in which, sitting on one particular bed, the 
‘hing supposed to be that Great Abstraction had often preached morality with 
such effec t, that Tom had felt a woisture in his eyes, while hanging breathless 
on the words. 
The man engaged to bear his box; Tom knew him well; A Dragon man 
came stampipg up the stairs, and made a roughish bow to Tom (to whom in 
common tiwes he would have nodded with a grin), as though he were aware of 
what had happened, and wished him to perceive that it made no difference in 
him. It was clumsily done ; he wasa mere waiter of horses! but Tom liked 
the man for it, and felt it more than going away. 
_ Tom would have helped him with the box, but he made no more of it,though 
it was a heavy one,than an elephant would have made ofa castle; just swinging 
it on his back and bowling down stairs as if, being naturally a heavy sort of a 
fellow, he could carry a box infinitely better than he could goalone. Tom 
took the carpet-bag, and went down stairs along with him. Atthe outer door 
stood Jane, crying with all hermight; and on the steps was Mrs. Lupin, sob- 
bing bitterly, end putting out her hand for Tom to shake, 
* You’re coming to the Dragon, Mr. Pinch!’ 
‘No,’ said Tom, ‘no. J shall walk to Salisbury to-night. I couldn't stay 
here. For goodness’ sake, dou’t mike me so unhappy, Mrs. Lupin,’ 

* But you'll come to the Dragon, Mr. Pinch, if it’s only for to-night. To 
see me, you know: not as a traveller.’ 
_ *God bless my soul !’ said ‘om, wiping his eyes. ‘The kindness of people 
is enough to break one’s heart! I mean tov go to Salisbury to-night, my dear 
good creature. If you'll take care of my box for me, till 1 write tor it, 1 shall 
consider it the greatest kindness you can do me.’ 

‘I wish,’ cried Mrs. Lupin, ‘ there were twenty boxes, Mr. Pinch, that I migh 
have ‘em all.’ 
* Thauk’ee,’ said Tom. ‘ Ii’s like you. Good bye. Good bye.’ 
There were several people, young and old, s'anding about the door, some of 
whom cried with Mrs. Lupin ; while others tried tu keep up a stout heart as 
Tom did ; and others were absorbed in admiration of Mr. Pecksniff—a man 
who could build a church, as one may say, by squinting at a sheet of paper; 
and others were divided between that feeling and sympathy for Tom. Mr. 
Pecksniff had appeared on the top of the steps, simultaneously with his old 
pupil, and while Tom was talking with Mrs. Lupin, kept his hand stretched 
out, as though he said, ‘Go forth!’ When Tom went iorth, and had turned 
the corner, Mr. Pecksniff shook his head, shut his eyes, and heaving a deep 
sigh, likewise shut the door. On which, the best of Tom's supporters said he 
must have done some dreadful deed, or such a man as Mr. Pecksniff never 
could have felt like that. If it had been a common quarrel (they observed) he 
would have said something, but when he didn’t, Mr. Pinch must have shocked 
him dreadfully. 
Tom went out of hearing of their shrewd opinions, and plodded on as steadi- 
ly as he could go, until he came within sight of the turnpike where the toliman's 
family bad cried out ‘Mr.Pinch!' that frosty morning when he went to meet young 
Martin. He had got through the village and this toll-bar was his last trial ; 
but when the infan: toll.takers came screeching out, he had hal! a mind to run 
for it, and make a bolt across the country. 
* Why deary Mr. Pinch ! oh deary sir!’ exclaimed the tollman’s wife, ‘ What 
an unlikely time for you to be going this way with a bag !’ 

‘i'm going to Salisbury,’ said Tom. 
* Why, goodness, where's the gig, then!’ cried the tollman’s wife, looking 
down the rua, as if she thought ‘lom might have upset without observing it. 

‘T havent got it,’ said Tom. ‘I—* he couldn’t evade it ; he felt she would 
ome him in the next question, if he got over this one. ‘I have left Mr. Peck- 
sniff.’ 

The tollman—a crusty customer, always smoking solitary pipes in a Windsor 
chair, inside, set artfully between two windows that looked up and down the 
road, zo that when he saw anything coming up, he might hug himself on having 


toll te take, and when he saw it going down, might hug himself on having taken 
it—the tollman was out in an instant. 


‘Left Mr. Pecksniff!’ cried the tollman. 

* Yes,’ said Tom, *‘ left him’ 

The tollman looked at his wife, uncertain whether to ask her if she had any- 
thing to suggest, or to order her to mind the children. Aston shmeot making 
_ surly, he preferred the latter, and sent her into the toll-house, with a fles 
in her ear. 

‘You left Mr. Pecksniff'’ cried the tollman, folding his arms, and spreading 
his legs. ‘1 should as soon have thought of his head leaving him.’ 

‘Ay!’ said Tom, ‘so should I, yesterday. Good night!’ 

If aheavy drove of oxen hadn't come by immediately, the tollman would 
have gone down to the village siraight to inquire into it. As things turned 
out, he smoked another pipe, and took his wife into his confidence. But their 
united sagacity could make nothing of it, and they went to bed—metaphorically 
—in the dark. But several times that night, when a wagon, or other vehicle 
came through, and the driver asked the toll-keeper ‘What news?’ he looke4 
at the man by the light of his lantern, to assure himself that he had an interest 
mm the subject and then said, wrapping his watch-coat round his legs: 

‘ You've heerd of Mr. Pecksnit! down yonder?” 

‘Ah! sure-ly!’ 

‘ i ’ * , 

; ae his young man Mr. Pinch, p'raps ? 

‘They've parted.’ 

‘After every one of these disclosures, the tollman plunged into his hous? 
again, and was seen no more, while the other side went on, in great emaze-. 
ment. 

But this was long after Tom was abed, and Tom was now with his face to- 
ward Salisbury, doing his best to get there. The evening was beautiful at firss 
but it became cloudy and dull at sunset, and the rain fell heavily soon after- 
ward. For ten long miles he plodded on, wet through, until at last the lights 
appeared, and he came into the welcome precincts of the city. 

He went to the inn where he had waited for Martin, and briefly answering 
their inquiries after Mr. Pecksniff, ordered abed. He had no heart for tea or sup- 
per, meat ordrink of any kind, but sat by himself before an empty table in the 
public-room while the bed was getting ready: revolving in his mind all that 
had happened that eventful day, and wondering what he cou!d or should do for 
the future. It was a great relief when the chambermaid came in, and said the 
bed was ready. 

It was a low four-poster, shelving downward in the centre like a trough, and 
the room was crowded with impracticable tables and exploded chests of draw- 
ers, full ofaamp linen. A graphic representation in oil of a remarkably fat ox 
hung over the fire-place, and the portrait of some former landlord (who nite 
have been the ox’s brother, he was so lke him) stared roundly in, at the foot 
of the bed. A variety of queer smelis were partially quenched in the prevail- 
ing scent of very old lavender; and the window had not been opened for such 
a long space of time that it pleaded immemorial usage and wouldn't come open 
now. 

These were trifles in themselves, but they added to the strangeness of the 
place, and did not induce Tom to forget his new position. Peeksniff had gone 
out of the world—had never been in it—and it was as moch as Tom could do 
to say his prayers without him. Bot he felt happier afterwards, and went to 
sleep and dreamed about him as he Never Was. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Early on the day next after that on which she bade adieu to the halls of her 
youth and the scewes of her childhood, Miss Pecksniff, arriving safely at the 
coach-office in London, was there received and conducted to her peaceful home 
beneath the shadow of the Menument, by Mrs. Todgers. Mrs Todgers looked 
a little worn by the cares of gravy and other such solicitndes arising out of her 
establishment, but displayed her usual earnestness and warmth of manner. 

‘ And how, my sweet Miss Pecksniff,’ said she, *‘ how is your princely pa *” 
Miss Pecksniff signified (in confidence) that he contemplated the introduc- 
tion of a princely ma; and repeated the sentiment that she wasn’t blind, and 
wasn’t quite a fool, and wou'dn’t bear it. 

Mrs. Todgers was more shocked by the intelligence than any one could have 
expected She was quite bitter. She said there was no truth in the man, and 
that the warmer he expressed himself, as a general principle, the falser and 
more treacherous he was. She foresaw with astonishing clearness that the ob- 
ject of Mr. Pecksniff's attechment was designing, worth'ess, and wicked ; and 
receiving from Charity the fullest confirmation of these views, protested with 
tears in her eyes that she loved Miss Pecksniff like a sister, and felt her injuries 
as if they were her own. 

‘ Your real darling sister, 1 have not seen more than once since her mar- 
riage,’ said Mrs. Todgers, ‘ and then [ thought her looking poorly. My swee: 
Miss Pecksniff, I always thought you was to be the lady.’ 

‘On dear no!’ cried Cherry, shaking her head. ‘Oh no, Mrs. Todgers. 


Thank you. No! not for any consideration he could offer’ 


‘I dare say you are right,’ said Mrs. Todgers,'with a sigh. ‘I feared it all 


along. Bat the misery we have from that match, bere among ourselves, in this 
house, my dear Miss Pecksniff, nobody would believe.’ 











many hours he had passed there; forthe love of his very dreams. But there 


‘ Lor, Mrs. Todgers !’ 
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collect our youngest gentleman, my dear 1” 

* Of course I do,’ said Cherry. 

* You might have observed,’ said Mrs. Todgers, ‘how he used to watch 
your sister; and that akind of stony dumbness came over him whenever she 
was in company ?” , ; 

‘fam sure I never saw anything of the sort,’ said Cherry in a peevish man- 
ner. ‘ What nonsense, Mrs. Todgers !’ 

* My dear,’ resumed that lady in a hollow voice. ‘I have seen him, again 
and again, sitting over his pie at dinner, with his spoon a perfect fixture in his 
mouth, looking at your sister. I have seen him standing in a corner of our 
drawing-room, gazing at her, in sucha lonely, melancholy state, thathe was 
more like a Pump than a man, and might have drawed tears.’ 

* Tnever saw it !’ cried Cherry ; * that’s all I can say.’ 

* But when the marriage took place,’ said Mrs. Todgers, proceeding with her 
subject, ‘ when it was in the paper,and was read out here at breakfast,[ thought 
he had taken !eave of his senses, I did indeed. The violence of that young man, 
my dear Miss Pecksniff; the frightful opinions he expressed upon the subject 
of self destruction; the extraordinary actions he performed with his tea; the 
clenching way in which he bit his bread and butter; the manner in which he 
taunted Mr. Jinkins ; all combined to form a picture never to be forgotten.’ 

‘It’s a pity he didn’t destroy himself, I think,’ observed Miss Pecksniff. 

‘Himseif!’ said Mrs. Todgers, ‘it took another turn at night. He was for 
destroying other people then. There was a little chafling going on—I hope 
you don’t consider that a low expression, Miss Pecksniff; it is aiways in our 
gentlemen s mouths—a little chaffing going on,my dear, among ’em, all in good 
nature, when suddenly he rose up, foaming with his fury, and but for being held 
by three, would have had Mr. Jinkins’s lite wlth a boot-jack !’ 

Miss Pecksniff’s face expressed supreme indifference. 

‘And now,’ said Mrs. Foduebe, ‘now he is the meekest of men. You can 
almost bring the tears into his eyes by Jooking at him. He sits with me the 
whole day long on Sundays, talking in such a dismal way that J find it next to 
impossible to keep my spirits up equal to the accommodation of the boarders. 
His only comfort is in female society. He takes me half-price to the play, to 
an extent which | sometimes fear is beyond his means; and 1 see the tears a 
standing in his eyes during the whole performance : particularly if its anything 
of acomic nature. The turn I experienced only yesterday,’ said Mrs. Todgers, 
putting her hand to her side, ‘ when the housemaid threw his bedside carpet out 
of the window of his room, while I was sitting here, no one can imagine. I 
thought it was him, and that he had done it at last !’ 

The contempt with which Miss Charity received this pathetic account of the 
state to which the youngest gentleman in company was reduced, did not ssy 
much for her power of sympathizing with that unfortunate character. She 
treated it with great levity, and went on to inform herself, then and afterward, 
whether any other changes had occurred in the commercial boarding-house. 

Mr. Bailey was gone, and had been succeeded (such is the decay of human 
greatness!) by anold woman whose name was reported to be Tamaroo: which 
seemed to be an impossibility. Indeed it appeared in the fuiness of time 
that the jocular boarders appropriated the word from the English ballad, in 
which it issupposed to express the bold and fiery nature ofa certain hack- 
ney-coachman ; and that it was bestowed upon Mr. Bailey’s successor by rea- 
son of her having nothing fiery about her, except an occasional! attack of that 
fire which is calied St. Anthony’s. This ancient female had been engaged, 
in fulfilment of a vow, registered by Mrs. Todgere, that no more boys should 
darken the commercial doors; and she was chiefly remarkable for a totul 
absence of all comprehension upon every subject whatever. She was a perfect 
Tomb for messages and small parcels ; and when despatched to the Post-office 
with letters, had been frequently seen endeavouring to insinuate them into 
casual chinks to private doors, under the delusion thatany door with a bole in, 
would answer the purpose. She was a very little old woman. and always wore 
@ very coarse apron with a bib before and a toop bshind, together with banda- 
ges on her wrists, which appeared to be afflicted with an everlasting sprain 
She was on all occasions chary of opening the street-door and ardent to shut it 
again ; and she waited at table in a bonnet. 

This was the only great change over and above the change which had fallen 
on the youngest gentleman. As for him, he more than corroborated the ac- 
count of Mrs. Todgers : possessing greater sensibility than even she had 
given himeredit for. He entertained some terrible notions of Destiny, among 
other matters, and talked much about people’s ‘ Missions :’ upon which he 
seemed to have some private information uot generally attainable, ashe knew it 


chad been poor Merry’s mission to crush him inthe bod. He was very frail, 


and tearful ; for being aware a shepherd’s mission was to pipe to his flocks, and 
that a boatewain’s missien wes to pipe all hands, and that one man’s mission 
was to be a payed piper, and another man’s mission was to-pay the piper, so 
ho had got it iuto his head that his own peculiar mission was to pipe his eye. 
Which he did perpetually 

He often informed Mrs. Todgers that the sun had set upon him; that the 
billows had rolled over him ; that the Car of Juggernant had crushed him ; 
— that the deadly Upas tree of Java had blighted him. His name was 

e. 

Toward this most unhappy Moddle, Miss Pecksniff conducted herself at 
first with distant haughtiness, being in no humour to be entertained with dirges 
in honour of her married sister. ‘The poor young gentleman wae additionally 
cruahed by this, and remonstrated with Mrs. Todgers on the subject. 

‘Even she turus from me, Mrs. Todgers,’ said Moddle. 

* Then why don’t you try and be a little more cheerful, sir?’ returted Mrs. 
Todgers. 

* Cheerful, Mrs. Todgers ! Cheerful '’ cried the youngest gentleman : * when 
she reminds me of days tor ever fled, Mrs. Todgers !’ 

*Then you had better avoid her for a short time if she does,’ said Mrs. 
Todgers, ‘ and come to know her again, by degrees. That’s my advice.’ 

_ * But l can’t avoid her,’ replied Moddle. ‘{ haven't strength of mind to do 
it. Oh, Mrs Todgers, if you knew what a comfort her nose is to me !’ 

* Her nose, sir!’ Mrs. Todgers cried. 

‘Her profile in general,’ said the youngest gentleman, ‘ but particularly her 
nose. Jt’sso like ;* here he yielded to a burst of grief‘ ‘It's so like hers 
who is another's, Mrs. Todgers |’ 

The observant matron did not fail to report this conversation to Charity, who 
Jaughed at the time, but treated Mr. Moddle that very evening with‘increased 
consideration and presented her side-face to him as much as possible. Mr. 
Modc'le was not less sentimental then usual ; was rather more so if anything; 
but he sat and stared at her with glistening eyes, and seemed grateful. 

* Well, sir’ said the lady o the Boarding-House next day, ‘you heid up 
your head last night, you’re coming round, [ think.’ 

“Only because she’s so like her who is another's, Mrs. Todgers,’ rejoined 
the youth. * When she talks and when she smiles, [ think I’m looking on ner 
brow again, Mrs. Todgers.’ 

This was likewise carried to Charity who talked and smiled next evening in 
her most engaging manner, and rallying Mr. Moddle on the lowness of his 
spirits challenged him to play a rubber at cribbage. Mr. Moddle taking up 
the gauntlet, they played several rubbers for sixpences and Charity won them 
all. This may have been partially attributable to the gallantry of the young- 
est gentleman, but it was certainly referable to the atate of his feelings also ; 
for his eyes being frequently dimmed by tears, he thought that aces were tens, 
and knaves queens, which may have occasioned some confusion in his play. 

On the seventh night of cribbage, when Mrs. Todgers, sitting by ,propused 
that instead of gambling they should play for - love,’ Mr. Moddle was seen to 
change colour. On the fourteenth night he kissed Miss Pecksniff's snoffers,in 

w passage when she went up stairs to bed; meaning to have kissed her hand 
it miietg it. 

In short, Mr. Moddle began to be.impressed with the idea that Miss Peck- 
sniff's mission was to comfort him; and Miss Pecksniff began to speculate on 
the probability of its being her mission to become u!timately Mrs. Moddle. 
He was a young gentleman (Miss Pecksniff was nota very young lady) with 
rising prospects, and almost enongh to liveon. Really, it looked very well. 

Besides—besides—he had been regarded as devoted to Merry. fesesy had 
joked about him, and had once spoke about it to her sister as a conquest. He 
was better looking, better shaped, better spoken, better tempered, better man- 
nered than Jonas. He was easy to manage, could be made to consult the hum- 
ours ofhis betrothed, and could be shown off like a lamb when Jonas was a 
bear. There was the rub! 

In the mean time the cribbage went on, and Mrs. Tod gers went off; for the 
youngest gentleman, dropping her society, began totake Miss Pecksniff to the 
play. He also began,asMrs Todgers said, to sliphome ‘in his dinner times,’ 
andto get away from ‘the office’ at unholy seasons; and twice, as he inform- 
ed Mrs. Todgers himself, he received anonymous letters, inclosing cards 

from Furniture Warehouses—clearly the act of that ungentlemanly ruffian 
Jenkins: only he hadn't evidence enough to call him out upom All of which, 
so Mrs. Todgers told Miss Pecksniff, spoke as plain English as the shining 
sun. 

‘My dear Miss Pecksniff, you may depend upon it,’ said Mrs. Todgers, 
‘ that heis burning to propose.’ 

* Men are so much more timid than we think em, my dear,’ returned Mrs. 
Todgers. ‘* They baulk themselves continually. I saw the werds on Todgers 's 
lips for months and months and months, before tre said ‘em.’ 

Miss Pecksniff submitted that Todgere might not have been a {air speci- 
men. 

‘Oh yes, he was. Oh bless you, yes, mydear. I was'very particular in those 








days. I assure you,’ said Mrs. Todg 








ers, bridling. * No, no. You give Mr. 
Moddie a little encouragement, Miss Pecksniff, if you wish him to speak ; and 
he’ll speak fast enough, depend upon it.’ 

‘Tam sure | don’t know what encouragement he would have, Mrs. Todgers,’ 
returned Charity. ‘He walks with me, and plays cards with me, and he comes 
and sits alone with me.’ 

* Quite right,’ said Mrs. Todgers, ‘That’s indispensable, my desr.’ 

‘ And he sits very close to me.’ 

‘ Also quite correct,’ said Mrs. Todgers. 

* And be looks at me.’ 

‘To be sure he does,’ said Mrs. Todgers. 

‘ And he has his arm upon the back of the chair or sofa, or whatever it is—be- 
hind me, you know.’ 

‘I should think so,’ said Mrs. Todgers. 

‘ And then he begins to ery!’ 

Mrs. Todgers admitted that he might do better than that; and might un- 
doubtedly profit by the recollection of the great Lord Nelson's signal at the 
battle of Trafalgar. Still, she said, he would come round, or, not to mince tie 
matter, wouldbe brought round, if Miss Pecksniff took up a decided positiun, 
and plainly showed him that 1t must be done. 

Determined to regulate her conduct by this opinion, the young lady received 
Mr. Moddle, on the earliest subsequent occasion, with an air of constraint ; and 
gradually leading him to inquire, in a dejected manner, why she was so chang- 
ed, confessed to him that she felt it necessary for their mutual peace and hap- 
piness to take a decided step. They had been much together lately, she ob- 
served, much together, and had tasted the sweets of a genuine reciprocity of 
sentiment. She never could forget him, nor could she ever cease to think of 
him with feelings of the liveliest friendship ; but people had begun to talk, the 
thing had been observed ; and it was necessary that they should be nething 
more to each other, than any gentleman and lady in society usually are. She 
was glad she had had the resolution to say thus much before her feelings had 
been tried too far ; they had been greatly tried, she would admit; but though 
she was weak and silly, she would soon get the better of it, she hoped. 

Moddle, who had by this time become in the last deg'ee maudlin, and who 
wept abundantly, inferred from the foregoing avowal, tat it was his mission to 
communicate to others the blight which had fallen on himself ; and that, being 
a kind of unintentional vampire, he had had Miss Pecksniff assigned to him by 
the Fates, as Victim Number One. Miss Pecksniff controverting this opinion 
as sinful, Moddle was goaded on to ask whether she could be contented with a 
blighted heart; and it appearing on further examination that she could be, 
plighted his dismal troth, which was accepted and returned. 

He bore his good fortune with the utmost moderation. Instead of being tri- 
umphant, he shed more tears than he had ever been known to shed before : and 
sovbing, said : 

‘Oh, what a day this has been! [ can’t go back to the office this afternoon. 
Oh, what a trying day this has been, Good Gracious !” 
a ———_— 


OLE BULL. 


Ove Buty.—The great Norwegian master astonished and delighted the 
conscript fathers at Washington, on Tuesday evening, and their wives and 
daughters also. It must have been ‘as good as a play’ to watch the counten- 
ances of some members from the far West, who never before heard a nearer 
approach to violin music than the energetic sawing of some evony-coloured 
Orpheus in a ball room. ; 

Stories had been current, in the musical circles, for some days before the 
Norwegian took his departure from among us, of troubles and vexations that 
weighed heavily upon his spirit, originating in a certain contract which he had 
made, before he left Europe, with a German gentleman by whom he is accom- 
panied— We heard, among other things, that Bull had hired himself to this 
yentleman, for the expedition to America—the latter taking all the proceeds, 
paying all the expenses, and allowing Bull fifty pounds sterling per week ; or, 
according to another account, that a gross sum of fifty thousand francs was se- 
cured to Bull, he giving up all claim to the receipts from his performances. 
But it seems, from documents published in the Herald, the other day, that the 
arrangement was to this effect :— 

Mr Schuberth—the German gentleman referred to—engaged to accompany 
Bull in his tour through the United States, to arrange his concerts, attend to 
all the business details of advertising, hiring rooms, &c. lead the orchestra if 
necessary, and sce to the gathering in of the doliars; receiving, for these his 
services, one third of the nett proceeds, except when the gross receipts amount. 
ed to four thousand francs or more, and then one quarter. Each party to de- 
fray his own personal expenses. ' 

It was known, or at least rumoured, that disagreements threatening a total 
rupture had sprung up between the high contracting parties before they went 
to Baltimore ; and it appears now that at Baltimore the ruoture actually took 
place, Bull fairly kicking out of the traces, and refusing to have anything more 
to do with Mr. Schuberth, contract or no contract—the reason he assigned was 
that Mr. Schuberth had deranged his concerts instead of arranging them, and 
caused him all manner of vexations, annoyances and miseries. 

Now this part of the trouble we believe it is in our power to explain; and as 
the same time to account for a circumstance which has been noticed 1n several 
of the Journals, and caused no little speculation and wonder. We allude to 
the comparative failure of Bull's performance on his last night at the theatre. 

An engagement had been made for Bull to perform at Baltimore on a certain 
night, which was duly announced in the Baltimore and Washington papers. 
But in the mean time the unprecedented snd increasing enthusiasm created here 
by his playing induced Bull himself, or Mr.Schuberth, or both, to give some 
additional concerts here, letting the Baltimore engagement go by the boar. 
The consequence was great inconvenience and disappointment to the Baltimore 
manager ; and the consequence of these was the issue of a writ against Bull, 
which was served upon him just as he was about commencing his performance 
at the Park, on the night above referred to. 

Now Bull isa perfect child in business matters; aad withal one of the 
most unsophisticated and impul-ive of human beings. The arrest was to him 
like a thunder-stroke. He could not understand it, and very probably imagined 
that he was immediately to be conducted to prison for life. He raved, stormed, 
fretted and tore about like mad ; and finally, overcome by his emotions, fairly 
burst into tears. Of course the actual arrest was soon disposed of; but the 
effect on Bull was more enduring, and he laid all the blame on Schuberth, who, 
che said, had both made and violated the Baltimore engagement, and ought to 
have assumed the consequences. Such is the secret history of the lack which 
many observed in his playing on that evening, and of his final outbreak with his 
man of business. ae 

We should like exceedingly, if it could be done within reasonable limits, to 
write out and publish a long conversation we had with Ole Bull, the day before 
he left the city—the day after his last concert at the Tabernacle. We met him 
in Broadway, walking along, with physical exhaustion and mental disquietude 
plainly written on his pale and melancholy features. He seemed to be op- 
pressed by a sense of loncliness ; for the moment we addressed him his eye 
brightened up, and, plunging at once into a fervid outpouring of his thoughts 
and feelings—his conception of art and its effect upon him—his hopes, his fears, 
his sorrows and his aspirations—an outpouring of mind and heart rivalling in 
true eloquence, despite its tardy utterance in his heavy and hesitating Norwe- 
gian French—he held us there for more than half an hour, as deeply moved and 
as strongly captivated as we had been the night before by his wondrous musicc 
—Commercial Advertiser. 





Suntlacy, 


Beit Rincinc.—Cihallenge.—The hand-bell ringers of Glossop, challenge 
the North Cheshire hand-bell ringers to a match, for 25/, a side, on the Ist o 
January, at Manchester; the house to be chosen on the 31st of December, and 
the umpire, &c, on the day of ringing; Mr. James Holden, White Lion, 
Long Millate, Manchester, to be final stakeholder. To meet at Mr. Shaw’s, 
Motiram ; or at Mr. Sykes’s, Bediam Bridge; or at Mrs. Sarah Garside’s, Horse 
and Jockey, Ashton-under-line, at any time appointed. 

It appears that upwards of a million pieces of shirting, and nearly sixty mil- 
lions pounds of cotton twist, have already been exported to China this year, 
being somewhere about three times the quantity of each shipped for the ezs 
during the same period last year. 

Sate or wer Masesry’s Suips or War.— Tuesday, the 7th inst., at 2 
o’clock the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, Sir G. Seymour, Bart. 
Hon, H. Corry, Captain Gordon, and Sir J. Symonds, attended at their office, 
Somerset Place, Somerset House, for the purpose of superintending the sale ot 
the following ships of war, which have been worn out in the service :—The 
Semiramis frigate, 42 guns, 944 tons; the Jaseur, 16 guns, 387 tons; the 
Forester, Buzzard, Lyra, Mosquito, and Leveret brigs, 10 guns each; and 
varying in tonnage from 231 to 236tons each; the Charybdis, 236 tons, Brisk 
ditto (both brigantines); and Hind cutter, 158 tons. They were sold ‘by 
Dutch auction,namely,each ship was put up at a certain value,and abatement 
was made oy tne auctioneer in sums of 101. from the sum named, till accepted, 
or the Commissioners did not think proper to make further abatement, ana 
the person accepting was considered the purchaser. There were four of the 
vessels bought by a gentleman from Plymouth—the Buzzard, 520]. ; Mosquito 





and Leveret, for 5101. each: and the Brisk for 5001. The Semiramis was un- 
bought at 15001 ; the Forester at 5001. ; the Jaseurat 5101,; the Lyra at 5001. ; 





ramis was about 13,0001., the value being taken at about 14I. per tun, this be- 
ing for the hulk only, without its fitings. The Commissioneis, at the close of 
the sale, said that the surveyors of the navy could be communicated with then, 
or by letter, for the purchase of the unsold vessels. 

Loxeeviry.—Died, on the 2d ult., in the parish of t. Aldate, Oxford, Mr. 
W. Dupe, aged 95. Many years ago, he taught Sir R. Peel, then a member 
ot Christ Church, the art of working in iron. The most remarkable fact in 
connection with the long life and great vigour of the patriarch is, that he was 
the son and grand-son of water drinkers. The united ages of these three per- 
sons exceeied three centuries: the grandfather attaining to 108, the father to 
102. 


Younc Wives.—lIn the county of Bedford, 25 in every 100 women marry 
under age; in Huntingdon, 25; in Cambridge, 23; in Essex, 23; in North- 
ampton, 22; inthe West Riding of York, 21; in the East Riding of York, 
11; Cumberland, 10; Westmoreland, 10; Devon, 9; Salop,9; Hereford, 9. 


Sryparrow Craic, Uttswater.—This stupendous cobble crag, so well 
known, and so greatly admired, by all tourists and geologists for its rugged 
barrenness, its romantic grandeur, and wood and water scenery, either on the 
night of Wednesday week or early or. Thursday morning, felt the first con- 
vulsive shock, and part of it was shivered on the narrow pass in the public 
road leading from Penrith to Patterdale, when the Patterdale postman went 
oo on the forenoon of Thursday. Daring the time, however, that he was at 

atterdale, another more severe convulsion had taken place, so that the road 
was impassable from the large masses of rock which had fallen, and he was 
obliged to return to Patterdale with his gig, and tind his way back to Perrith 
by traversing the higher part of the mountain on foot. Since then the larges 
blocks, which were of immense size, have been rolled down the mighty steep 
on the opposite side of the road, intu the lake of Ullswater, which, at that place 
is the deepest part of it. 

Great Lanp Stir.—Fetal Accident—On Wednesday morning several 
hundred tons of earth and chalk slipped into the sea, near Kempt Town, Brigh- 
ton, and, we regret to add, carried with it two men and a boy, one ot whom 
was killed on the spot. Holden, the unfortunate man who lost his life, was a 
carter in the employ of Mr. Saxby, Rottingdean. He had lett home with a 
horse and cart, for the purpose of getting a load of turnips which were grow- 
ing at the brink of the cliff. He was accompanied by a cow-boy, and a man 
named Mockford, milkman to Mr. Saxby. Before they had commenced lvuad- 
ing their cart they approached close to the edge of the cliff, for the purpose of 
looking at the sea, it being then high water. Holden approached nearest the 
edge of the cliff, when, all at once, an immense slip of earth took place, and 
Holden was thrown forward, and buried in the falling mass. The other two 
were carried upon the top uf the earth to the foot of the cliff, and escaped with 
very trifling injury. 

Tue Foreign Provision Trave.—lIt has been asserted that some of the 
most respectable importers of foreign provisions in London are induced to have 
recourse to public sales, not being abic to place them by private contract, ow- 
ing to the alleged neglect of brokers in that trade. Now, the fact is simply this, 
since the new Tariff came into operation, the demand for foreign provisions of 
sufficiently prime quality, packed in tierces to suit the general purposes of 
shipping, has increased to a very great extent. Upwards of 2,000 tierces of 
American beef have been sold, together with large quantities of Hamburg, 
Archangel, and Konigsburg, which sales we have the satistaction to state have 
been effected through the regular brokers with very few exceptions. ‘The sup- 
ply of prime quality beef has not been equal to the demand up to the present 
time; for a considerable quantity, in addition to the former, could be now dis- 
posed of with facility in the market. With respect to the disposal of provisions 
by public auction, it is not the practice of the trade to offer them in that way, 
unless the quality is considered by the provision merchants unfit for the supply 
of their connection, viz., the shipowners.—Letter in the Post. 


Wuar next ?—An ingenious and very useful invention has just been exhi- 
bited, and its powers tried, on the Brighton and Croydon railway. It is called 
a pedomotive machine, and was constructed by Mr, England, the engineer of 
Hatcham iton works, Kent-road, forthe London and Brighton railway. It 
weighs about 270)bs., and is manufactured almost entirely of wrought iron.— 
It carries four or six persons, twc of whom propel it by means of treadles, ap- 
plied on a new and advantageous principle. [ts greatest speed for a short dis- 
tance is at the rate of 25 miles an hour; its average rate is 15 miles an hour, 
carrying in both cases four passengers. Its utility on a line of railway requires 
no comment, as, without the slightest delay, one man can convey a message 
from station to station at a far greater speed than a horse express, and should 
there be any fear of its encountering a tain, itcan be lifted up and replaced on 
the railway with as much ease as a sedan chair, 


One thousand military pensioners have been selected in Dublin, and have re- 
ceived orders to be in readiness for imbodiment and service, and numerous budies 
of troops have arrived from England during the week. 


Irevanp.—At Waterford the east of Ireland begins ; and as the people of the 
south—the Phenicians, the Spaniards, and the French-—always landed in the 
south west of the country, near Bantry, in Kerry, Clare, &c., so the eastern na 
tions—the Danes, Welsh, and English—have always made their descent at Wa 
terford. ‘The Danes possessed to the last the towns of Waterford and Wexford. 
The Welsh Stronghow landed just between Wexford and Waterford. The 
English king, Henry the Second, landed at Waterford, and thence began his 
conquest of Ireland. At Waterford, too, Cromwell landed, and marched thence 
into the interitor, o commence anew the conquest. The townis still full of relics 
of Cromwell, that extraordinary man, that rude warrior, and mighty oppressor 
of Ireland. ‘The inhabitants still point out to the traveller the rock from which 
Cro nwell fired upon the town. The ruin of the old tower still stands at the end 
of the quay, bearing marks of Cromwell's cannon balls, which made a breach in 
it. How many breaches made by Cromwell’s cannons in Irish walls remain still 
unrepaired and unhealed, as his solciers left them! and so, too, in the political 
condition of Ireland there are many unhealed breaches and wounds which he in- 
flicted on the land.—Koleb’s Ireland. 

More Force ror lrevanp.—Plymouth.—The Caledonia, 120 guns, guard- 
ship at this port, sailed Jast night for Dublin. She has on board, in addition to 
her complement of 140 marines, 160 supernumeraries of that corps making 
together 300 men available for the reinforcement of Dublin garrison, if neces- 
sary. She has also a large quantity of ball-cartridge on board. 

The Dublin Monitor says, the Penelope steam-vessel brought over a cargo 
of 1,600 iron bedsteads, for the use of the soldiery now stationed in Ireland. 

Fortiryinc Dustin CastL.e.—A company of Royal Sappers and Miners 
are busily employed constructing barricades for the defence of the Castle» 
Dublin. ‘They are to be made of wooden beams between six and seven fee 
in height, sharp-pointed, and loopholed for musketry, and are lined witha 
breastwork of sand-bags, and with a plattorm for the troops to stand.—Evening 
Mail. 

MecuanisM,—Important TO SnHoemMakerRs.—A novel plan of making 
shoes and boots has been recently adopted by a Mr. Swinburne, of Ardee which, 
promises to be of great advantage to those engaged in the occupation, both as 
respects their health, and rendering their operations more effective. ‘The plan 
has been taken by Mr. Swinburne from the Mechanics’ Magazine. The pos- 
ture in which the shoemaker, according to the general practice, performs his 
work, is not only injurious to the health of those engaged im the occupation, 
but their physical powers are completely cramped. By the new plan, the me, 
chanic stands upright at his labour; and is thereby enabled to work more ef- 
fectively, and with greater power, than in a sitting posture. The plan consists, 
simply, in a table, whereupon to place the tools; at one end is a kind of vice, 
in which the shve is placed, and is so adopted that the workman can instanta’ 
neously turn any part of the shoe that he wants to work at. The plan was 
shown by Mr. S. to a young lad, his nephew, who executed it ina superior 
manner. Since it has been in operation, the sheemakers of the town have 
been on the gui vive; all of them, who have seen it, say it is one that ought to 
be generally known and practised. We saw it in operation, and were forcibly 
struck with the advantage it possesses over the old vlan. Mr. Swinburne says, 
there is only one individual in this kingdom who works on the plan. e 
strongly recommend it to the trade as an advantage, well as in yaaa 
their health, as in enabling them to work more expeditiously and better— 
Drogheda Argus. 


Exrraorpinary SaGacity in a Suepuern’s Doc.—O! the many instan- 
ces of canine sagacity which have been known and published, if any of them 
can equal, we are sure none of them can surpass the following, which we have 
had narrated tous by Robert Murray, shepherd to Mr. Samuel Richmond, 
Path of Condle, near Dunning, in Perthshire. Murray had purchased for his 
master four score of sheep at the last Falkirk Tryst, but having occasion to 
stop another day, and, confident in the faithfulness and sagacity of his collie, 
which wasa female, he committed the drove to her care, with orders to drive 
them home, a distance of about seventeen miles. The poor bitch, when a few 
miles on the road, dropped two whelps; but faithful to her charge, she drove 
them on a mile or two farther—then allowing them to stop, returned for her 

ups, which she cairied for about two miles in advance of the sheep. Leaving 
os pups, the collie again retuned for the a and drove them onwards a 
few miles. This she continued to do, alternately carrying herown young ones 
and taking charge of the flock till she reached home. The manner of her 
acting on this trying occasion was afterwards gathered by the shepherd trom 
various individuals, who had observed these extraordinary proceedings of the 
dumb animal on the road. However, when thecollie reached home and delivered 
her charge, it was found that the two pups were dead. In this extremity, the 
instinct ofthe poor brute was, if possible, yet more remarkable. She went im- 


the Charybdis at 4901; and the Hind at 2501. The original cost of the Semi- 
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mediately to a rabbitbrae in the vicinity, and dug out of the earth two young 
rabbits, whom she deposited on some straw in a barn, and continued to suckle 
for some time, until one of the farm servants unluckily let downa full sack 








—— 





above them and smothered them. Itshould also be mentioned, that on the 
day fullowing the first in thisremarkable narrative, the bitch set off to where 
she had left her master, whom she met returning, when about thirteen miles 
on the road from home. 

A Liserat LanpLorp.—Among numerous other acts of beneficence which 
have characterized the truly noble Duke of Buccletch,the following is worthy 
of particular record. An old tenant named Wilson, paying 206i. a-year of 
rent, and who, within a few years, got a new lease of his farm, lately came 
bankrupt, in consequence of his connection with an hotel, and his lease, i 
facto, as in the case on all his Grace’s estates, reverted to the Duke. The 
farm was advertised, and subsequently let at 3001. a-year ; which increase of 
1001. a-year of rent the Duke directed his agent to pay over to Mr. Wilson, or 
his family, during the currency of their lease. : ; 

Itis rumoured that the Lord Bishop of Llandaff has refused to sanction the 
appointment of a clergyman who cannot read Welsh, to the vicarage of Pen- 
marth, Glamorganshire, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Casberd. : 

Newpor.—We understand that Mrs. Tamplin, the mother of the three child- 
ren at a birth, has to acknowledge the kindness of several persons. At the 
head of the charitable list is the Queen, her Majesty having sent 27. Already 
a fund of nearly 15/. has been raised for the family.—Merlin. 

Mewancuoty anp Farau Accipent ar Dow ats.—Within a few yards 
of the turnpike road leading from Merthyr to ‘Tredegar Iron Works, near the 
Great the Pond, Dowlais [ron Company had sunk a mine pit, to the depth of 58 
yards, which was fenced we a wall to the height of about 10 feet, but unfortu- 
nately some night last week the earth gave way, and the whole of the machinery 
with the wall were swallowed in the abyss. On Saturday night last, between 
11 and 12 o'clock, a man, who was wit his wife and child returning to Rhym- 
ney, saw a fire which had been kindled by the workmen the previous day near 
the pit, went to light his pipe, his wife cautioned him lest he should slip, to 
whom he replied, ‘no, I warrantit, at which he turned back to re-light it, and 
instanianeously, it is supposed, another portion of the brink fell in, and he was 
precipitated to the bottom. =, ; 

Naentua —Immense quantities of this useful article are now made at Neath ; 
it is getting into general use as a good and cheap ligit, and paricularly in 
places where coal is dear.— Beacon. 

Iron Trape in South Wares —Every work in South Wales is in full op 
eration, and the Abersychan works, with four out and one in blast (ninety tons 
weekly), are preparing, since the formation of the new British Iron Oompany, 
to blow in two additional furnaces. Notwithstanding the operation is fully going 
in this district, there is still a redundancy of labour, and no prospect at present 
of any advance in wages being made similar to what has recently been efleeted 

in Staffordshire,—Swansea Journal. 
—_—>__ 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 

War-offics, Dec. 5—1st_ Dragoon Guards: H G Sutton, to be Cor by pur v 
Child, who ret. 2d: Lt J V ‘Yuthill to be Capt by pur v Elliott, who ret. Lt 
C W Calvert, from 23d ft, to be Lt v Lord Aberdour, app to Lith Light Dia- 
goons. Cor N E Robbins to be Lt by pur v Tuthill. 

Ist Foot: Maj C Deane to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Mullen, who ret; Capt A B 
Montgomery tu be Maj, by pur, v Deane; Lt H D Neville to be Capt, by pur v 
Montgomery ; Ens W Reader to be Lt, by purv Neville; H A M Deane, to be 
Ens, by pur v Reader—4th: Lt J C Balton, from h-p 49th F. to be Lt, v Glaz- 
brook, app Adj to 49th F--5th: Sec Lt W K Gretton, to be First Lt, by pur v 
W Bagner, who ret; RC Shipley, io be Sec Lt, by pur v Gretton—23d: Lt 
John Charles Conolly, from h-p, dist Ft, to be Lt v Calvert, ap to the 2d drag 
guards—27th: C A W Wedderburne, to be Ens by pur v Murray, whose app 

has. been cancelled. 

33d: Ens. J E T Quaile to be Lt. without pur v Knollys, dec; Ens. W R 
Williamson, fm 38th Ft. to be Ens y Quayle.—38th: Lt. F Rawstorne fm h p 
unat, to be Lt (repaying diff) v Evans prom; Ens J Jarvis to be Lt. by pur v 
Rawstorne, who ret; W R Williamson to be Ens by pur, v Jarvis ; Cad F A 
Quartley, fm R M C, to be Ens without pur v Williamson, ap to 33d F't.—4 Ist: 
Lt. J Maddan fm h p of the Reg to be Lt. v J Campbell, who ex —58th: Ass- 
Surg C Pine, fm 26th Ft, to be Surg v W Stewart, placed on h p —60th: Staff 
Surg of second class A H Cowen to be Surg v Hall, prom on Staff. 

67th; Lieut C B Hague to be Capt, by pur, v Prower, who ret; Ens. R. H. 
Wood to be Lt, by pur, v Hague; RC Peel, to be Ens, by pur v Wood.—73d: 
Ct. Hon F J R Villiers, from h.-p. Unat., to be Ct v A C Sterling who ex, 
rec. diff—76th; Lt. W Brett, from Ceylon Rifle Reg, to be Lt, v Brereton, 
who ex.—85th; Ass -Surg G Clerihew, M. D. from Ist F, to be Surg, v. G 
— ret. on h.-p.—93; W O B Campbell, to be Ens, by pur, v Gordon, 
who ret. 

Ceylon Rifle Reg.—Lieut R E P Brereton, from 7th H to be Lieut x 
Brett, whoex. Royal MilCol.—Ass Surg M Neale, M D, from 7th Light 
Dragoons, to be Ass Surg v Stewart, prom on Staff. Hospital Staff.—Staff 
Ass Surg T R Jameson, M D, to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Cowen, 
app to 60th F. Memorandum.—The exchange between Lieut Campbell, of 
a F' and Lieut Blackhail, of 19th F on 24th Nov. 1843, has been cancel- 
led.— 

Monthly Military Obituary.—General.—Sir J Fraser, G.C.H., Lieut.-Gov. 
of Chester. Major-Generals—Sir J O'Halloran, G.C.B, EILCS; T Webd- 
ster,do Lieutenant-Colonels—M Shawe,h p. 5 F.; Ingleby, formerly of 53 
F. Majors—Hickman, 15 Dr.; Harpour, late of 67 F.; Alexander, late 5 R. 
Vet. Bu. 

Captains—J C Campbell.9 F; Newman, 20 F; Wentworth, R Eng; R 
Eng; R Fenwick, do; Pooley, late of do; Bird, Adj, Edinburgh Militia ; 
Phillips. Bar. Mas. 

Lieutenants—Knowles, Dr; Wrixon, 21 F; Cormick, 28 F; Tritton, 31 
F; Green, 56 F; SirJ Perring, Bt, h, p, 25 Dr; Guy, h, p, 45 F; (31 F;) 
Wilkins, h, p, 1 Garr, Bn; Saimpson, h, p, R Mar. 

Ensigns—Millington, 4 F'; Doyle, Adj, late R Vet, Bn , Kirkwood, Adj 
7 Vet, Bn. 

Paymaster—Sharp, 1 Batt, 1 F. 

Medical Department—Dep Insp of Hospitals, J Elliott, Montreal; Staff Sur 
Ist class, Rees; Surgeon Dr M’Kinlay ; Surgeon Dr Stark, 39th Ft; Surgeon 
1p 62 F.; Assist-Surg Wilkinson, h p, R Mar; Vet Surg Ryding, h p, 

r. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE, 

The packet ship Burgundy arrived on Wednesday from Havre, whence she 
sailed on the 10th ult., brings Paris papers to the 8th with London dates two 
days later than those received by the last Steamer. They contain little news 
of importance, unless indeed it be from Madrid, where a very singular affair 


has occurred. On the 22nd November a royal decree appeared appointing 


M. Olozaga, President of the Council and Minister for foreign affairs, the 
Lopez Cabinet, notwithstanding it went into office under the understanding 
that it was Composed of members who could command the concurrence ot 
different parties in the Cortes, having been obliged to resign. M. Olozaga as- 
sumed the task of forming a new administration, but had only been able to ob- 
tain the co-operation of one individual, Lieutenant General Seorana, as his 
minister at war. In this dilemma he seems to have determined on dissolving 
the Cortes, probably for the purpose of gaining time,—for the members com- 
plained loudly ofthe Country being so long left without a ministry,—and in the 
hope that he could then find means to conciliate the Chiefs ot the different 
parties which distract the Country. To this measure the Queen would not 
consent, and on the Ist. ult. Gonzalez Bravo made the following extraordinary 
communication to the Senate : 

- —y considered it to be my duty, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
surround p.e in the grave functions which her Majesty has been pleased to 
confide to me, to proceed the Senate, and then to the other fentatattve body, to in- 
form ail persons having the slightest doubt of the truth of the words pronounced by 
the Queen, that those words have been solemnly and freely conlirened by her 
Majesty before respectable persons, who may be reckoned the first in the nation. 
In this grave affair, you will require the most complete impartiality. I could 
say what I know as a witness of various facts, but the character with which | 
am invested, and the dignity of the government, do not allow me to descend to 
any other details than those mentioned in the act which [am about to read to 
you, or, to speak more correctly, in the certified copy of it, for the original is 
placed in the archives of the ministry.” . 

The document was then read— 

“I, Don Louis Gonzalez Bravo, in my quality of first notary of the king- 
dom, and acting as Minister of Foreign Affairs, certify that [ was sum- 
moned by order of her Majesty to proceed this morning, at half-past eleven 


o'clock, to her royal apartment, where appeared with me the President. Vice- 
Presidents, and Secretaries of the two legislative bodies, as cites aaa 


as— 








Tye Avion. 


LL, 











Here follow the names of a large number of grandees :— 

In presence of the said first notary, Don Lowis Gonzalez Bravo, and ot all 
the persons above named, her Majesty made the solemn declaration which is 
subjoined iiterally, ‘In the evening of the 28th of the last month, 
Olozaga presented himself to me, and pro to me to sign the decree for the 
dissolution of the Cortes. I replied that I would not sign it, for the reason 
amongst others, that this Cortes had declared my majority. Olozaga persisted ; 
| again refused to sign the said decree; 1 rose and went towards the door 
which is at the left of my Cabinet; Olozaga got there before me, and drew 
the bolt of this door, I went towards the duor opposite, and Olozaga again 
got before me, and drew the bolt ot that door. He seized me by my dress, and 
compelled me to sitdown. He took my hand, and forced me to sign. Oloza- 
ga then went away, and I retired to my chamber.’ This having been read 
over by the undersigned, her Majesty designed to add as follows :—‘ Before he 
lefi, Olozaga asked ne if I gave him my word not to reveal to any person 
what had taken place; I replied that 1 would not promise.’ : 

Her Majesty then invited all the persons present into her cabinet, and de- 
sired them to observe the place in which the scene she had recited to them 
was acted. This alldid. Ithen a into the hands of the Queen the written 
declaraiion, which her Majesty affirmed to be true and voluntary, and then 
signed it, in the presence of the above-mentioned witnesses, after { had required 
all the persons present to say whether they fully understood its contents, and 
they had answered that they did. When this act was concluded, her Ma- 
jesty desired that all persons present should withdraw, and that the declaration 
should be deposited in the archives of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 

roof of the above, [ deliver this present testimony. Done at “Madrid, this Ist 

cember, 1843. " 
“Lurs Gonzatez Bravo. 
M. Gonzalez Bravo then said :— : P 

With the reading ot this solemn declaration my mission is terminated ; it 
had for its object to communicate the royal words, which can never be doubted 
by men of honour.” 

The reading of the declaration produced an intense sensation. When M. 
Gonzalez Bravo had done speaking, the Senate adjourned. 


The Madrid correspondent of the Presse writes under date of the 30th :— 

‘You will probably hear in Paris that M. Olozaga hasbeen arrested, forM. 
X— has just quitted me to carry the news to the Duke de Glucksberg,our charge 
d'affaires. M. X-- and I saw at the entrance of the Queen’s apartments M. 
Olozaga surrounded by halberdiers, who were pushing him forward, and seem- 
ed to have made him prisoner. M.X— went at once to the Embassy, as the 
courier was about to leave, but I remained a few minutes longer, and was able 
to ascertain the truth. M. Olozaga, who had been dismissed, wished to get 
to the Queen’s apartment, but the halberdiers, who had received their orders, 
refused to let him pass. M. Olozaga claimed his privilege of entry in virtue 
ot his Order of the Golden Fleece, which gives free access to the palace at all 
hours. ‘The halberdiers persisted in their refusal, and it was almost necessary 
to resort to violence to make M. Olozaga retire.’ 

In this position were affairs at Madrid when the last accounts came away. 
Evidently another crisis isat hand in Spain for there are questions at issue 
whichit would seem impossible to settle peaceably. First is the continuance of 
Ayuntamientos throughout the Kingdom, whic: by one party are denominated 
Democratic corporations, and said to be incompatible with the continued ex- 
istence of the Monarchy ; then comes the re-organization of the National Guard, 
the restoration of the property of the secular clergy to its former uses and 
owners, the recall of Maria Christina, anda declaration that all that had 
passed since her resignation in September, 1840, was void and treasonable. 

King Otho opened the Natienal Assembly of Greece on the 20th Nov. In 
his speech on the occasion, he calls on the members to co-operate in the estab- 
lishment and introduction of a free constitution. 

By the advices from India, we regret to perceive that a Jewish merchant 
from Bokhara has confirmed the accounts previously received ot the execu- 
tion of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly. The statement leaves litle if 
any doubt of the painful truth of the sacrifice of both these unfortunate gen- 
tlemen. 





IRELAND. 


We perceive that some of the respectable London journals of the latest 
dates express an apprehension that there exists throughout Ireland, a deeply 
laid conspiracy to separate that island politically from England, far more wide- 
ly than she is geographically separated by the ocean, and one of them even 
goes so far as to assert that Mr. O’Connell himseif had communicated the fact 
to government. ‘The far spread and mysterious signal fires which blaze along the 
hills from county to county, are adduced as evidence of an extensive urganiza- 
tion of the people, and in confirmation of it is also cited O’Connell’s proclama- 
tion “ To the people of [reland,” issued previous to his departure from Dublin, 
for Derrynane,exhorting his followers in stronger terms than he had before used 
not to disturb the public peace. The utter madness and folly of such an at- 
tempt under present circumstances, when there is nothing tu distract or divide 
the whole military power of England, when rebellion could not look for aid 
or countenance trom any quarter, when it would be nothing but a struggle be- 
tween an undisciplined, half-armed mob, and the best appointed army and 
navy England ever possessed, is, however, in our minds an almost invincible 
argument against such a belief; still this very display of England’s strength is 
by some considered a proof of it, for it is said, it exceeds anything that could 
be required to put down unpremeditated, disconnected risings of the people. 
It is undoubtedly true that the naval and military force employed in Ireland 
is of overwhelming magnitude—of a magnitude so great that no one can form 
an idea of it, who has not carefully followed the movements of troops and the 
accumulation on the coasts, of fleets and armed steamers,—that the repair of 
tortifications, the construction ofnew ones, and surrounding the barracks even 
with military defences, indicate something more than has yet met the public 
eye, and we believe that it is a determination on the part of England summa- 
rily to stop all repeal agitation. She cannot grant repeal without committing 
suicide, and if permanent peace to Ireland cannot be obtained without a total 
reconquest of the country, it will be attempted—let England in the language 
of the London Times, “ sternly tell the disaffected Irish, you shall have me 
for a sister ora subjugator—that is my ultimatum.” 


MOREAU AND BERNADOTTE. 

A recent account has fallen into our hands of a conversation between the 
present King of Sweden and General Moreau, after the latter had left the 
United Siates, and previous to the commencement of operations by the allied 
armies in 1813, which is interesting, inasmuch as it informs us in Bernadotte’s 
own words of the motives which influenced his conduct during that ever 
memorable campaign, when the command of the northern army was confided 
tohim. He was thought at the time to evince an unnecessary degree of cau- 
tion, to have been slow in following up his successes, and it was attributed 
either to a lurking attachment to his old Commander, or to a repugnance to 
encounter in arms his former comrades and countrymen, In the conversatiou 
in question, and which it is probable is now publisxed to justify his actions at 
the period i question, he admits that Moreau’s objections to the position he 
had taken up were well founded in a strategie point of view, but that political 
considerations compelled him to preserve them. He says :— 


“ Even so,General! But it isasa Prince of Sweden thatI feel it incumbent 
on me to preserve the line of Stralsund ; for, whether successful or defeated, it 
will reserve for me the road to Denmark—it is there that I must go to look for 
Norway ; it is there also that, in the last extremity, I shall find my only re- 
maining ally, England: I have no fancy to finish my career in the marshes of 
Poland, or, like Charles the Twelfth, at Bender; for I will not conceal it from 
you, to lose my army and have my return to Sweden barred against me, would 
be to destroy the future prospects of that country. * * * * 
For, let us suppose some grand reverse; you would soon see an universal 
sauve qui peut, precipitate treaties uf peace, engagements broken, and allies 
sacrificed.” 

Such considerations were perhaps not unnatural to Bernadotte, who had be- 
fore his eyes the example of so many previous coalitions, and he could not 
count upon the exalted courage and patriotism of the German peopie which 
at this period shone forth in such brilliant colours, which in one campaign 
swept the invaders from their soil and brought their columns to their frontier 
stream, the Rhine, Alison, in his inimitable history, thus describes their feel. 





ings on reaching that boundary. “Involuntarily the columns halted when 








they reached the height beyond Hochhain, whee its windings spread out as 
on a map beneath their feet; the rear ranks hurried to the front; the troops 
uncovered as they beheld the stream of their fathers ; tears trickled down many 
cheeks ; joy, too big tor utterance, swelled every heart; and the enthusiasm 
passing from rank to rank, soon a hundred thousand voices joined inthe chorus 
which told the world that the war of independence was ended and Germany 
delivered.” 

On such a high-wrought popular excitement as this, of course Bernadotte 
could not caleulate. As for poor Moreau, it was difficult for those who knew 
him here, and had witnessed his unassuming manners and plain appearance, 
t» conceive how he could be called hence, to such a high position at this junc- 
ture. He left New York in the ship Hannibal, and after a passage of thirty 
days, reached Gottenburg on the 27th July; trom whence he immediately set 
out for Stralsund to meet Bernadotte, and it is at that time the conversation to 
which we have adverted probably took place. His melancholy fate is well 
known. Just one month afier he had landed at Gotienburg, he was killed on 
the brow of a hill commanding Dresden—around which city the allied forces 
had assembled—by a cannon ball, which, passing through the body of his 
horse, carried away both his legs, the Emperor Alexander and Lord Cathcart 
being at the moment bv his side. Napoleon had studiou:ly cuncealed from 
his troops, the knowledge of Moreau’s arrival at the allied head-quarters, and 
Baron Fain and Capefigue relate, that his presence there and death only be- 
came known to the French army by the following singular circumstance. 

The French advanced guards were in pursuit of the allies towards Bohe- 
mia, when they came upon a little spaniel dog which was piteously moaning, 
and looking at the collar on his neck, found on it the following inscription— 
“ | belong to General Moreau.” 

The fact that Moreau joined the allied armies whilst acting against those of 
his own country, still casts a shade on his memory, and it therefore cannot be 
too generally known, that in the correspondence which passed between the Em- 
peror Alexander and General Moreau in New York, the latter only consented 
to co-operate with the allies on the condition “that France should maintain 
the limits she had acquired wnder the republic, that she should be allowed to 
choose her own government, and that the interests of the country should be 
considered paramount to those of the Napoleon dynasty.” 


— 


CANADA. 

The Kingston Chronicle of the 27th announces that the Governor-General re- 
ceived by the last packet a despatch from Lord Stanley, ordering the Seat ot 
Government to be forthwith removed to Montreal. ‘his announcement, on 
being communicated to the inhabitants of Kingston, produced very great ex- 
citement and regret, and a public meeting was immediately called. We copy 
the following proceedings, and it is hoped, that as the removal of the Seat of 
Government was the pet measure of the late Cabinet, and that Cabinet having 
come to an untimely end—-her Majesty’s Government will be induced to re- 
consider their decision in this matter. 

Ata meeting of the General Committee of Correspondence for Canada 
West, on the seat o. Government, yesterday evening, his Worship the Mayor 
informed the meeting that His Excellency had communicated to him the sub- 
stance of the Despatch just received from the Colonial Office on the above 
subject. His Worship informed the meeting that by this Despateh the Home 
Government give their consent to the project of removal. He feared it was at 
death-blow to the Union of the Provinces. The Despatch having been written 
before the intelligence of the late rupture between his Excellency and his Ex- 
ecutive Council, of which Council it was the pet measure, had reached Eng- 
land, there is every reason to suppose that the views of the British Government 
would be materially altered on the arrival of this importantinielligence. As 
it is now more than doubtful whether an Executive can be formed which can 
command a majority in the present House of Assembly, and as a dissolution 
must inevitably follow should the present attempt be unsuccessful, it must be 
apparent to the Government that no future Legislature could for a moment 
consider itself bound by the pledge of the present House, obtained only by a 
most violent exertion of the power of the late Executive, to provide the requisite 
supplies. At all events, he hoped that Upper Canada would never consent to 
be taxed for the erection and support of public buildings in Lower Canada. 

Ip consequence of the foregoing statement of his Worship, it was considered 
by the Committee to be more necessary than ever that the most strenuous ex- 
ertions should immediately be adopted to prevent if possible the removal. The 
following Resolation was unanimously adopted— 

“That the Delegates be instructed to use incessant exertiuns to obtain 
without delay signatures to the Petition now in circulation throughout West- 
ern Canada, and subscriptions to defray the expense or sending a Deputation 
to the Colonial Office to advocate and sustain the cause of Upper Canada. 

His Worship also stated that if Delegates were sent they should be pre- 
pared to leave the Province by the 20th January next, in order to sail by the 
ist February Packet. It iste be hoped that Upper Canada will arouse and 
exert herself, now that the hour of danger has arrived. A few weeks more 
and the Province may regret for years the apathy of afew days. 

‘The following Resolution was also adopted unanimously. 

“That the Mayor of Kingston be requested to communicate with the 
Mayor of Toronto, with a view of obtainining his able assistance, withthat of 
the Corporation of Toronto, in carrying out the object of this Committee.” 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

Halifax papers have reached us announcing the resignation of Mr. Joseph 
Howe, the great Apostle of liberty in that region—Mr. James Uniacke and 
Mr. McNab as members of Lord Falkland’s Executive Council. M.B. Al- 
mon, Esq., and Edward Kenny, Esq., have been appointed to the Council, 
provisionally. The cause of this disruption of the Halifax Cabinet has no 
reached us; ‘ Responsible Government” and its effects have in all probability 
led to it, for we learn that the recent elections have terminated in favour of the 
conservative party. The following are extracts. 


From the Halifax Herald, D2. 22. 
ASTOUNDING NEWS! 

RESIGNATION OF THREE Covuncittors!!—New Appoinrment! !!—The 
Gazette of last evening contained the astonishing news of the resignation ot 
three Councillors, two of whom have resigned lucrative offices also. Our 
non-interference in politics will, we trust, not prevent us from expressing ad- 
miration of the spirit exhibited by the three Councillors, especially the two 
who held excellent offices under Government. The Gazette notice is as fol- 
lows :— 

Provincial Secretary’s Office, 
Halitax, 21st Dec. 1843 

His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor has been pleased to appoint (pro- 
visionally) Mather Byles Almon, Esquire, to a seat in the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

The Honourable Mr. James B. Uniacke, the Honourable Mr. James Mce- 
Nab, and the Honourable Mr. Joseph Howe, have resigned their seats in the 
Executive Council. His Excellency has acce their resignation ; by Mr. 
Uniack, of the office of Solicitor General, and by Mr, Howe of the situation 
of Collector of Excise at Halifax. , ® 

It is reported that his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, has asked permis- 
sion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to appoint the Honourable M. 
B, Almon, and Edward Kenny, Esq., to the seats in the Legislative Council 
lately vacated by the Hon. the Attorney General and Lewis Wilkins, Exq. 


We are not competent from the brief accounts before us to form any precise 
opinion on this change, but we are strongly impressed with the belief that the 
people of Nova Scotia are disgusted with “ Responsible Government,” and 
will take speedy means either of ridding themselves of it or bringing it within 
the just and wholesome limits laid down by Sir John Russell in his despatch 
on that question, The recent events in Canada have shown that the principle o 
“ Responsible Government” carried to excess is utterly inconsistent with co- 
lonial dependence ; the loyal portion of the people has discovered this and ab- 
jured the system as carried out by the Baldwin and Lafontaine party. The 
same result is probably about to take piace in Nova Scotia. 





Tue Rev. R. T. Hvppart’s Scnoon is Hovston Straert.—The yearly 
examination of the pupils of this excellent institution, took place last week, 
and was of a very gratifying character. The progress of the young gentlemen 
in the various branches of education, was not less satisfactory to their friends 
‘an honourable to the reverend Principal, whose admirable system and inde. 





tigable exertions are well known. We congratulate Dr. H. on the result of 




















this examination ; and we have pleasure in making known to our readers that 
the school is in a highly prosperous condition. 

At the close of the examination an exhibition of the Elocution class un- 
der the charge of J. W. S. Howes, took place at Niblo’s. The {success which 
attended these exercises was abundantly evident in the enjoyment of a numer- 
ous audience, friends of the young gentlemen, who, in the most unqualified man- 
ner, testified their approval. Considering the age of the parties, the display 
of oratory was most perfect, an: it might be considered invidious to make com- 
parisons when all exhibited excellencies varied in character, yet al] excellent. 
Messrs. Henry and Neilson, in the scenes of Brutus ard Cassius, were really 
admirable specimens of beautiful and correct elocution. The same remarks 
may equally be applied to Messrs. Gomez and Parsons, in a scene from Cro- 
y’s Catiline, and to J. M. Wilson, in that test of a speaker’s powers, Wil- 
is’s Parrhesius, which was given with a power perfectly surprising. Messrs. 

Prime and Rogers, in the comic parts of Thady O’Keen and Ripolle,a French 
esek, divplayed powers of humour which kept the audience in a roar of laugh- 
ter, the truest proof of the truthfulness of their delineations. But the portion 
of the exhibition which most perfectly displayed the talents of the speaker and 
the excellence of the instruction they had received, was in a debate written by 
Mr. Howes, for the purpose of practically applying the art to which he is de- 
voted—the Question: “Is not the possession of Eloquence a more certain 
means of insuring success and reward to the American student than skill in 
composition ?” The arguments of the several speakers are conducted with skill 
and ingenuity, and the language is well adapted to call forth the highest pow- 
ers of Eloquence, and ample justice was done by the young gentlemen to whom 
parts were assigned. Indeed it was truly surprising that lads could be brought 
to such perfection in eloquence as they exhibited, and we but express the opin- 
ion of the crowded auditory who listened to it withdelighted attention, when we 
say it might serve as a model to many dignified assemblies. Messrs. Neilson, 
Furnis, and Henry were exceedingly happy on the affirmative, and elicited 
much applause. Messrs. Routh, Hamilton, and Lee, on the negative, were no 
Jess effective. The exhibition throughout was satisfactory to a degree, and 
reflected the highest credit on all the parties engaged 


THE DRAMA. 

Pank Tuearre.—On Monday evening this Theatre abruptly terminated 
the season with one of the most crowded houses we have seen gathered within 
its walls; and we understand that in consequence of the failure of the nege- 
tiations with the Italian company, the doors will remain hermetically closed 
until the Spring, when it is anticipated reinforcements will be received from 
England of a character that will insure patronage ; and most sincerely do we 
hope that a successful spring campaign may yet remunerate the manager {ur 
his numerous disappointments and losses. One fact has been clearly estab- 
lished for the guidance of Mr. Simpson’s future career, viz. that only the firs, 
talent, and even a succession and variety of that talent, is required to sustain 
he Park. 

Otympic Turarre.—The closing of the Park has increased the tide of 
popularity to this house. which has been literally crowded during the week. 
Mitchell tickled the Holiday folks last weck, with Robinson Crusoe, admira- 
bly put upon the stage, and equally well acted. ‘This week he has secured the 
services of Parslue, in a piece written for a display of his pantomimic powers , 
ander the taking name of the Imp of the Dismal Swamp, which was highly 
successtul. We are glad to learn that Opera is soon to resume its sway. The 
Marriage of Figaro (a daring experiment), is being carefully rehearsed undey 
the supervision of that prince of leaders, Marks, who certainly contrives to 
produce more surprising effects out of his miniature orchestra, that is ofien 
achieved by those of greater pretensions. We have little doubt but this gem 
of an Opera will be equally successful as its predecessors, Amilie and Fra 
Diavolo, 

Bowery Tuearre.—The Holiday folks have been enjoying at this Theatre 
the exploits of the renowned Jack Sheppard, Robinson Crusoe, Mysteries 
of Paris, and Aladdin. This is, after all, the legitimate house for Melo- 
drama—the extensive stage, so adapted for spectacle, the company so 
well drilled in all the tactics of this modern innovation, and the care 
which characterizes the management in the production of this species of 
entertainment, and all afforded at prices within the compass of “the mil- 
lion,” imsures the uniform success which the Managey so amply en- 
joys. The company at this house are far above mediocrity ; several of its 
members are finished artists. We saw the mad scene, in Jack Sheppard, 
played by Mrs. Hield in a style that few of our stock actresses could approach, 
De Bar, too, is a host, and the mantle of poor Gates seems to have fallen on 
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is just published, ani the contents of the pesent number, which ar e in 
respects equal to any of its predecessors, as usual we give. The contents are 
the Wandering Shearwater, male—the Manks Shearwater, male—the Dusky 
Shearwater, male in Spring—Seaches Petrel—Forked tailed Petrel— male 
female—Wilson’s Petrel—Mother Carey’s Chickens, male, female. 

New Music published at Millett’s Saloon, Broadwsy.—Overture of the 
favourite Opera of La Fille du Regiment, composed by Donizeuti. Valsesde 
La Fille du Regiment, as performed at Niblo’s and private assemblies pour le 
Piano Forte par Musard. Quadrilles sur l’Opera Les Diamans de la Cou- 
ronne de D. F. E. Auber par Masard. Quadrilles de Contradanse sur des 
Motifs de ?Opera de D. F. E. Auber, Le Domino Noir, composés pour le 
Piano, par Musard. Valses sur les Motiis de Lucie de Lammermoor da 
Donizetti pour le Piano Forte. 

CHAMBERS'’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

No. 42, of the Albion re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal has just 
been issued from the office, 3 Barclay-street. 

A tale, entitled “‘ Deeds—not Words,” by Mrs. S. C. Hatt, commences the 
number, concerning which it is sufficient to say, that it is in that versatile 
lady’s best vein. 

“Monumental Sculptures and Inscriptions of Egypt.” is the concluding 
article on that interesting subject. ‘This paper exceeds in interest those which 
have preceded it. 

“ Rambling Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, and some of his Friends” 
(second article), comes next. ‘To those who have read the first part, it is 
merely necessary to say, that the present article is, if possible,richer in anecdote 
than the preceding one. 

“Summer Loiterings in France” is also a continuation of the paper which 
we noticed last week. The present article carries the reader to Paris; and 
unveils a number of “ the mysteries” connected with the French metropolis, 

“ Notices in Science and Art” embraces graphic descriptions of five different 
scientific operations of great delicacy. This article cannot fail in proving in- 
teresting to the scientific reader. 

“England Sixty Years ago,” is a clever article from a late number of 
Dovétas Jerroxp’s illuminated Magazine, which well describes the popular 
anrusements of our forefathers. 

Independent of the articles enumerated, this number of the Journal contains 
a number of smaller articles—the titles only of which we ave 
notice. 

The re-print of Cuamsers’ Epinsurcu Journau is issued every Monday 
morning from the oflice No. 3 Barclay-s‘reel ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of 1 50 per annum;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 124 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 

*,* We beg to refer our correspondent to the 23d chapter of Gibbon, for a 
full history of St. George of Cappadocia, the patron Saint of England. 

*,* We callattention to the advertisement inserted in this day’s paper of 
the New York: Vocal Socicty, a society which promises to be very advanta- 
geous to the cause of music in this city; it already embraces the principal 
professional persons resident in New York besides a great body of amateurs. 
The choir we are assured will consist of one hundred voices. The following 
committee of management guarantees the respectability of the society. 


not space to 


*,* Mr. Thomas Peele, our agent for New Orleans, Mobile, and places on 
the Mississippi, has proceeded on his route, and will call on the respective sub- 
scribers at those places. He has taken with hima large supply of the new 
plate of Washington. 

*,* Mr. W. L. Avery is our Agent in St. John’s, N. B.; and authorised 
by us to receive subscriptions at that place. 

*,* Messrs. A. & W. Mackinlay will act as Agents for this paper, at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, in the place of C. H. Belcher. 


e& 





NEW YORK VOCAL SOCIETY. 
F. C. TUCKER, Esg@., Presipent. 

HE FIRST CONCERT of the above Society will take place on Thursday the 11th 

of January, at the Washington Hotel, Broadway. ; ) 
It will consist of Vocal Music in par's by a choir of about 100 voices, interspersed with 

Instrumental music—ful!l particulars of which will be found in the programme. — 

Terms to the Society’s four Concerts, entitling the subscriber to three admissions to 
each, $10; with the privilege of purchasing two extra tickets to any Concert at $1 50, 
Books for subscribers’ names are open at Messrs. Atwill & Co. ; Messrs. E. Hoyer & 
Co.; Messrs. Dubois & Co. ; Messrs, Stodart & Co,; and at the residence of J. W. 

Rosier, Secretary, 84 Prince-street. jan 6 








young Saunders, much to the gratification of the Bowery audience, with whom 
he is rapidly falling into favour. We understand Hamblin has a powerful at. 
traction in reserve, that is to surpass all his formerefforts. The eventful his. 
tory of Napoleon furnishes the materials for the spectacle—a fertile subject for 
any experienced dramatist. 

CuaruamM Tueatre.—The splendid romantic drama of the Jewess has been 
revived forjthe Holidays, and has proved a great hit for the manager. Duver- 
na understands his audience well. Novelty in rapid succession, well produ- 
ced, and of a character suited to the prevailing taste of the times. The Jewess 
is perhaps one of the best specimens of the Melodramatic school. It is ex- 
eeedingly well played. Scott, as Eleazar, exhibited talents of the highest or- 
der of this school of acting,—and the other characters are filled very respect- 
ably. 

Sicvor Caseita.—The concert by this talente] Violincelist on Friday at 
the Washing:on Hotel went off with great eclat. Signor Casella is a perfect 
master of his instrument in the modern school of playing, which embraces all 
the principles of singing. In the Aria from Lucia di Lammermoor this was 
very evident,as also in the un sogno alia mia patria,and the Souvenir des Genes. 
The beautiful precision of his performance, the roundness and fullness of his 
tones now bursting into the loudest melody, and anon gradually dying away 
into the sofiest musical whisper (if we may so term it), proved to his delighted 
hearers the finished excellence for which Signor Casella is so celebrated, and 
procured for him the long and continued plaudits of the whole audience. Ma- 
dame Sutton was also received with the greatest enthusiasm, and executed 
with gie.t taste and feeling the Uno Voce Poco fa, andthe Aria by Mercadante. 
Madame’s great power and compass of voice joined to her finished style, ren- 
ders her a great acquisition in a Theatrical way, and we think that the com- 
pany at Palmo’s cannot prosper without the addition of such known talent 
Mr. Wallace performed two pieces on the Pianoforte in his usual brillian, 
and perfect style and was rapturously applauded. Signor Caselia proceeds to 

Philadelphia, whence, after d@ighting the musical public of that city, he will 
return to New York. — 

Caicxet.—By a reference to our advertisements, it will be seen that a 
work on this noble game is about to appear, It is to be called the ‘Cricketers’ 
Hand Book,” and being prepared by a gentleman fully competent to the task, 
we have no doubt of its proving highly useful to the lovers of the manly science 


Enatisu Songs, anp otuer Poems By Barry Cornwatt. Ticknor & 


Co., Boston, have issued a very neat edition ot this author’s writings, some of 


which have been read with much pleasure in the ditierent English periodicals. 
Barry Cornwall has taken love chiefly as his theme ; and some ot his produc- 
tions owe much of their popularity to the circumstance of their having been 
set to music by the Chevalier Neukomm. 

Rimin: and other poems by Leiau Hunt, from the same publisher. The 
poem of Rimini is founded on the episode of Paul and Francesca in the fifth 
book of the Interno—time, the Fourteenth Century. The scene jis Jaid first at 
Ravenna and afterwards at Rimini. The story is not without a considerable 
degree of interest. 

Tus Femate Buvesearp or Le Mome-au-Diable, is another novel by 
Eagene Sue, just published by J. Winchester, No. 30 Ann street 

Avpvrox’s Birps or America.—Number 92 of this highly valuable work 


CRICKETr. 

) oe for the press, and will be published early in the season, say, on or about 
St. George’s dey, the Cricketers’ Hand Book. (Price 2s. 6d.) ;By a Member of the 

“Toronto Club.” Toronto: 1544. jan 6 


NOTICE. 
EORGE B. GROZER is no longer in the employ of, nor clothed with any authority 
from the subscriber, The pubtic are notified, therefore, not to dea! with him as an 
Agent of the subscriber for any purpose whatever. WILLIAM BANKS, ; 
jan 6—4t 16 State street, New York. 








BOUQUETS. 

RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., Henry-st:eet, (near the South Ferry, Brooklyn), 
e respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he can supply them with 
Bouquets, Cut flowers, &c., of the best quality, and at the lowest prices of the season 
Orders left at the garden, or at Mr. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, New York— 
will be punctually attended to, Early notice will particularly oblige Mr. R. dec 23 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines luis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
: n 





a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


> INSTRUCTION —The Kev. J. G. Lyons, L.L.D., of Trinity College, Dub 
lin, who for some years has had charge of the sonsof the Bishop of New Jersey, 
and whose class has hitherto been limited :o six, has made an arrangement which al- 
lows him to receive four additional pupils. The most efficient training is given in the 
severl branches of Clas sical and English Education. The boys are iustructed at 
Riverside, the residence of the Bishop, and suitable accommodation in private families 
can be secured for those from distance. Dr. Lyons has permission to refer to the 
Bishop of New Jersey, and to General Williamsun, of Baltimore, whose children are 
now under his care ; to the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, and the Rev. F. Ogilby, Phils. 
the Rev. Dr. Ogilby, Prof. inthe Gen. Theol. Seminary, New York, and to the Rev; 
Carter, Brooklyn, New York. ‘ 
And to the Rev. Doctor Ly ons, Burlington, N. J. 
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JNO. W. S. HOWES, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
469 Broadway. 
Dr. VAN RENSSELAER, 
691BROADWAY. 


nov 11-3m 
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ENGLISH PATENT GELATINE.—A THREAD ISINGLASS. 
HE subscribers have made arrangements for the sale in this city and the United 
States. of Nelson's Patent Opaque Gelatine, an economical preparation, superior 
i, calves’ feet and isinglass, for jellies, blanc-mange, soups, gravies, &c., being nearly 
ree times the strength of any similar preparation, and equal in virtue and purity to 
De finest isinglass, and ebout fifty per ceot. cheaper. It is neatly put up in packages 
of 802. 402. and 30z.. and is warranted to keepin any climate. Directions for using 
accompany each package. The trade supplied on liberal terms. For sale exclusively, 

y A. BININGER, & Co., 141 Broadway 

The following certificate of that eminent chemist, Dr. Ure, accompanies each 

ackage : 

. . London, Bedford Square, June 6th, 1840. 

** | have subjected to a careful chemical examination, the Patent Opaque Gelatine of 
Mr George Nelson, and find it to be at least equal in strength and purity,if not superior, 
to the best isinglass for every culinary purpose. It is entirely free from any impregna- 
tion of acid, such as | have found to exist in other kinds of Gelatine in the London 
market. 

“Mr Nelson’s Gelatine is, therefore, capable of forming the best blanc-mange. with- 
out being aptto curdle the milk, asthe acidulous gelatines infallibly will do. 1 find 
hat one ounce of his Opaque Gelatine is sufficient to form a quart of calves’ feet or 
orange jelly of the best quality, and greatlv more consistent than the jelly produced 
with the same proportion of the other gelatines above referred to. . 

** | find also that an excellent and nutritious soup may be prepared by dissolving an 
ounce of Mr Nelson’s Gelatine in a quart of water, and flavouring it as usual with 
vegetables and a little stock of meat. ANDREW URE,MD,FRS.” 

Received v4 the Toronto. ‘em London, a fresh supply of the above article. 

Dec 9—t 
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NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}|Daysof Sailing from Havre 





York. , 
Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. Sj/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, “16, **° 16, ** 16)May «1, Sept. 1, Jan. 
Burgundy, D. Lines, a... oa. Oe a Se) 
Emerald, Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 8} “* 24, “ 94, « 
Rhone, J.a. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16,“ J6\June 1, Oct. 1) Feb 
Villede Lyon, \|C. Stoddard, | ‘* 24, ‘* 24, <‘*24) * 8, * 8, 


,’ ’ 
aban. Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘* 24, ‘* 24, « 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderhold!} ‘* 16, ‘* 16, * 16/Jul 1, Nov. 1, Mare 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castott, i Tlendie  Rs Secl E Se 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} “* 24, “ 4, 
Sully, WCThompson| “* 16, ‘* 16, 
lowa, W.W. Peil, os, *. MM, “Se “ 

These vesselsare all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising aiithat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. . ; 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr.. 46 South-st 


THE NEW LIN« NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETs. 
To Sail from New York onthe 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 
Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm.N. Y.| Days from Liverpool. 
Woodhouse} 1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16\July 5, Nov. 5, March § 











Ships. 
New Ship Susan of 
the West 


Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16/Aug. 5, Dec. 5, April 8 
N.5. Hottinguer | #ursiey 105(| July 16, Nov. 16, Mch it/Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May & 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 115(] Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. I{Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June § 


These are new, elegant, subtantia}, fa-t-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and abtlity, and will be 
despatched punciually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool ; . : 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. é 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 


Apr.22.—1 yr Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line wilinereafter leave New York on the ist,and Haveron the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,l6thMarch July,and Nov 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,imaster, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
IstApnl, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations ofthese shipsare notsurpassed combining allthat may bere. 
quired forcomfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers, freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 

sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 

MONNAFFE& Co.,. Agents. Havre 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LiVERPOOL,. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 


From New York for Liverpool From Liverpool for New York. 















TROORT «osc ccsaccccesccccdnce July 13 Saturday ................-. Juae 17 

. ee eee Tr Te. Aug. 5 

Thursday. ....... ost: BO MOI oa<cactvangntacssbe Sept. 23 
Fare from New Yo -One hundred doilars, and ¢5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York............... Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas- 
i money, Will secure the best accommodation unengaged. 
or freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a j3t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SH1P3.—Of 1200 
tons aid 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. If. E. Judkins, Commander. 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 


Will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool 


From Boston: 
CALEDONIA 


, Dec 1 
ACADIA Nov 19 | Dec 16 
HIBERNIA Dec 5 Jan 1 
BRITANNIA Jan 4 Feb 1 
CALEDONIA Feb 4 | March 1 
ACADIA March 4 


Apni 1 
PA vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Froncis’ Life 
oats. 

For freight or passage, apply to 
dec 2 wate _D. BRIGHAM, Tr., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS a 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of pachets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom Londen onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


ships. | Masters. Days of Salling from New| Days of Suiling from 
: York, | London. 

St. James, |W. H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June i7, Oct. 17 
Montreal, |E.G. Tinker, * 10 * 40, “« 39 - 2 Se 
Gladiator, 'T. Britton, “* 20, * 20, “* 20'March 7, July 7, Nov. ? 
Mediator, \J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, * 17, “ JF 
Quebec, 'F.H Hebard,| “ 10, “ 10, oa 10) “oo, “2, * & 
Wellington, \D. Chadwick, “2, * 9, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, * 417, * a9 
Switzerland, |S. Chadwick, | * 10, ‘* 10, ch * 2, ¢ 2S 
Hendrick Yudson G. Moore, “a, * 3%, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.? 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; * 17, © 17, * a 
Toronto, ik. Griswold, | >, = ae “H* &@.* F_* & 
Westininster, Atwood, mm * 3 ** 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb 


These ships are all of the firstclases, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will betaken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
ines and Liguors. Neither the captain nor owners of these pack ets willbe respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELI,.,.MINTURN & Co..78So.th st 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, {RELAND, SCOTLANU AND W. LES.—Persone 
wishing to forward money 'o their friends, can obtain the same,ei! er by personal 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums ot 

1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
to any serum. pores at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

This is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mail. ; 

Printed lists of the various towns on which drafts are given, can be suppli 

Mar. ll-a & oc tf. S. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wall-st., and 130 Broadwa 

CHOICE LIQUEURS, &c. 
URACAO, redand white and double Anisette, from Foexnik. 

Maraschino, very old and delicious. : 

Italian Liqueurs, flavoured with the rarest fruits, flowers and spices, from the 
celebrated factory of Andrea Pallesi. ; 

Martinique Liqueurs—Noyeau, and other esteemed varieties. 

Raspberry and Cherry prepared with great care trom fresh fruit, loaf sugar, &c. 

Old Irish and Scotch Whiskey. f : 

Batavia Arrack, 1798: Cognac, 1815. old Jamaica and St. Croix Rum ; De Bremont, 
Heidseick & Eagle Champagne. i 

Madeira, from 5 to 50 years old, in wood, demijohns and bottles. 

Sherry, pale, brown and gold, from the finest estates in Spain. 

Chateau, Margaux, Lafitte, Burgundy and Port Wines. 

Johannesberger,!com P,ince Metternich, Hockheimer and Rudesheimer. 

Truffles, Peas, Champignons, Sardines, Pickles and Sauces, 

Italian, Turkish and Havana preserves. ; 

The above articles were mostly imported by the subscribers from the best and most. 
esteemed sources, aud each may be relied upon as being the finest and most desirabie 
= kind. For sale by 

ec 30 











A. BININGER & Co, t41 Broadway. 
ASHBURTON SAUCE. 


ADE from the finest pungent and aromatic condiments, for enriching gravries 
soups, &c , it is very fine with wild fowl, game, &c., and is confidently recom- 
mended as the best sauce in the United States. 
Sold wholesale and retzil, by 
J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway, corner White st. 
M. BENNETT, 196 Front st. 
OSBORN & TONE, 16 Courtlandt st. 








And wholesale by 
And the propiietors, 
ct. 28—3m. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
A well Established Remedy for Dyspepsia, and all Bilious Complaints. 
yy Pharmaceutical College of England having analyzed these l’ills. and pro- 
nouncec them te be purely vegetable, it only remains for the proprietors to assure 
invalids, especially those who at this period of the year when rapid changes ofthe 
temperature from cold easterly winds, to a suddenly high state of the barometer, are 
subject to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that “ Parr’s Life Pills” will most effectu- 
ality perform a perfect cure. 

Bilous complaints are caused by a morbid action of the Liver, producing indiges- 
tion, and complete derangement of the system—Nervous, Vascular, and Muscular, 
Headache, Depression and Lassitude take the place of heaithy action—the patient often 
flies to the aid of Blue Pill—the constant use of which at last produces a disease more 
dangerous than the one intended to ts c-adicated. } 

Parr’s Life Pilts act equally as efficacious as Mercury, but without its baneful effects 
All drastic medicines having for their basis mercury, &c., invariably produce constipa- 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the contrary keep for many daysa 
slightly purgative effect oa the system without weakening the stomach or muscular 
action. 

The proprietors. T. ROBERTS & Co., earnestly call on those who are suffering, te 
make atrial of their efficacy—for no matter how firmly the disease is seated, the use of 
this medicine for a single week will be sufficient to convince the most sceptical of the 
ruth of their assertion. 

Sold wholesale by T, ROBERTS & Co., 304 Broadway, N. Y. 





dec 9—3m : 
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